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CONTACT SQUADRONS.* 


By First LIEUTENANT P. D. LOCHRIDGE, SECOND CAVALRY. 


HILOSOPHERS have said that “he who profits by the expe- 
rience of others, virtually adds their lives to his own,” and 
that, “experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other way.” Doubtless these observations are correct, but he who 
spends his time trying to copy others will never amount to much. 
We can be ourselves better than we can be anybody else. We study 
other men’s experiences 1n war as we study other men’s problems 
in mathematics—not that we may remember and copy them, but 
in order that we may have active minds to solve the problems that 
come up in our own experience. 

’ The most interesting and instructive problems pertaining to con- 
tact squadrons, that I know of, are to be found in the detailed ac- 
 *This essay was forwarded under existing regulations to the Military Informa- 
tion Division of the Adjutant General's office, and is published in the JoURNAL oF 
THE CAVALRYX¥ ASSOCIATION by permission of the Adjutant General. The publica- 
tion of the essay is not to be understood as a mark of official sanction of the opinions 


expressed therein, the author being alone responsible for the views set forth in his 
paper. 
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counts of our Civil War. They show that such problems may be 
of infinite variety, and that the best solutions of them depend 
mainly on the courage, skill, and enterprise of commanders, and on . 
the morale and preparation of their troops. 

American cavalry in the Civil War followed reason. English 
cavalry in the Crimean War followed rules. Our drill regula- 
tions are certainly right in giving great latitude to commanders 
of contact squadrons. Conditions are so variable that nothing else 
would be practicable. However, under given conditions, there are 
tactical problems and matters regarding supply, control, marching, 
camping, obtaining and transmitting intelligence, dealing with 
non-combatants, etc., which may be very clearly foreseen and profit- 
ably considered. 

When a contact squadron is detached from a screening cavalry 
division, the squadron commander will be informed of what is 
known of the enemy, what it is specially desired to ascertain about 
him, as nearly as practicable the direction of investigation, what 
route the division intends to follow, where reports are to be sent, 
and how the squadron is to be subsisted. 

It certainly should be unnecessary for such instructions to be 
cumbered with general principles of scouting, which all officers are 
presumed to know. No officer should be sent out with a contact 
squadron who would need to be told to examine post and telegraph 
offices for papers giving military information; to maintain contact 
with important bodies of the enemy met with, to send back reports 
of important occurrences, etc. 

There should be a division order prescribing that dispatches 
from contact squadrons be addressed to the division commander ; 
that the bearers of such dispatches deliver them to the first officer 
commanding troops, or staff officer of the division, whom they 
meet, and that such officers provide the necessary relays for trans- 
mitting these dispatches to their destination. It would be a great 
mistake to attempt sending these dispatches through regimental or 
brigade headquarters. Regiments take their turns in marching at 
the bead and rear of the division. Even in the most favorable 
case— where the regiment to which a contact squadron belongs is 
at the head of the column—there would frequently be dangerous 
delays if dispatches were not sent directly to the division com- 
mander. If there is any information which it is important for the 
commander of the troops at the head of the column to know imme- 
diately, squadron commanders may be trusted to furnish it accord- 


ingly. 
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While a squadron is detached on screening duty, each of its 
four troops should have its full complement of officers and men— 
all as well mounted as possible. It would seem advisable to attach 
two extra lieutenants to the squadron to assist the major in the 
capacities of adjutant and quartermaster. These functionaries are 
absolutely necessary, and no contact troop can spare any of its offi- 
cers without diminishing its efficiency. 

As soon as a contact squadron advances beyond the outposts or 
advance guard of its division, it will cover its front, rear and flanks. 
The major will intrust the front and flank protection to a troop. 
The captain of that organization will direct one of his lieutenants 
to cover the squadron with his platoon as advance guard, and will 
give orders for such detachments from the other platoon—which 
will march at the head of the column—as may be necessary for 
flank protection. This should leave at the captain’s disposal, one 
officer and several troopers for patrols and for reénforcing threatened 
points. 

The captain ordered to furnish protection in rear, will detach 
one of his platoons for rear guard. By rotating the duties of troops 
and platoons, the safety of the squadron on the march may be well 
provided for without much hardship to any one. 

Screening cavalry divisions will ordinarily be about twenty-five 
miles in front of their armies, and contact squadrons about fifteen 
or twenty miles in front of their divisions. 

In order to have concrete cases for consideration, it will be sup- 
posed that the enemy is falling back into his own country after a 
defeat, and that it is desired to regain contact with him as soon as 
possible, in order to learn his plans in time to thwart them. That 
was about the task of part of the German cavalry in 1870, up to the 
investment of Paris, September 19,1870. From then until February 
28, 1871, it was quite different. 

Let us suppose that our contact squadron is about fifteen miles 
in front of its division, when retiring hostile cavalry patrols are first 
sighted by our advance guard —say about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The march will be kept up and this information sent back to the 
squadron commander. He will immediately wish to know how 
many, and what kind of troops are in front of him. To ascertain 
this he may send officers’ patrols rapidly around a flank of: the hos- 
tile troopers; or if the topography of the locality does not lend 
itself to this, it may afford good points for observation from which 
much information may be obtained. If no better plan suggests 
itself, we should push straight forward and drive this cavalry in on 
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the force it covers. If the cavalry soon moves to the side of or be- 
hind an infantry force deployed for action —and this is about what 
would happen under the conditions supposed —it would indicate 
that we had overtaken a small cavalry detachment covering an in- 
fantry force which had fallen behind its army. No large body ot 
cavalry would have unmasked its infantry in that way, and the 
main army would have been covered by a greater depth of cavalry. 

Suppose the force overtaken has three or four hundred infantry 
posted so its flanks cannot be easily turned. Being late in the after- 
noon we would estimate the force in front of us, fall back a safe 
distance, go into camp or bivouac, and report what bad happened, 
and what had been learned about the enemy. The major would also 
report his plan for the next day. Usually it would be to pursue the 
enemy, if he had retired, or to pass by him if he had not done so. 
Of course it would never do for a squadron to keep trailing along 
behind such a body of infantry, and never gain contact with the 
enemy’s main army. Asarule the infantry would resume its re- 
treat after our withdrawal. It should be observed until well on its 
way. There is no use following it, as it can be easily overtaken 
next morning. 

If the major has not done so before, he should now warn his men 
that some of them are liable to be captured, and inform them that 
it is their right and duty to refuse to answer any of the ehemy’s 
inquiries; that their own honor and the safety of their comrades 
are at stake, and that they must never give the enemy any informa- 
tion whatever. 

Next morning the squadron would march early. The infantry 
collided with the afternoon before, might be several miles ahead, but 
its cavalry, with the intention of observing, delaying, misleading or 
injuring us in some other way, would probably be only a short dis- 
tance in front of us. 

Suppose as our advance guard approaches a forest, a vedette is 
discovered sheltering in its edge. If we see no chance of capturing 
the vedette, we should turn the woods at once. If the country is 
broken, a small patrol under cover might pass rapidly around and 
capture the vedette, while our point is feigning a timid reconnais- 
sance along the main road. 

Suppose the prisoner tells us that there is a troop of cavalry in 
the woods, and that it covers four companies of infantry which are 
quite a distance ahead. Something might soon confirm enough of 
this story to make us believe all of it. However, the major would 
doubtless decide on turning the forest to avoid the danger of an 
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ambuscade, and to cut off the troop said to be in our front. Such a 
maneuver would generally fail to capture the troop, but it would 
certainly make it careful enough thereafter to save us much annoy- 
ance, and would probably cut it off from the route followed by its 
infantry. In such a case after we overtake the infantry, officers’ 
patrols should have little difficulty in finding out all about it. This 
done, we should march past it and endeavor to gain contact with the 
enemy’s main army. , 

While passing the delayed infantry, we must keep at a safe dis- 
tance from it, and at the same time observe any of its actions which 
would throw light on the enemy’s plans—e. g., change in direction 
of march. 

We must report all we can find out about every detachment we 
pass. Where we find forces in villages it may be quite difficult to 
determine their composition and strength. When we cannot do this 
by ordinary reconnaissances we may have recourse to stratagems. 

We should have little difficulty if in our own country, or where 
we had any civilian sympathizers who could learn and tell us what 
we wish to know. If necessary we can convince non-combatants 
of the enemy that their interests depend on us enough to justify 
them in furnishing us the desired information, or at least in assist- 
ing us to obtain it. 

In his “Conduct of a Contact Squadron,” Captain BiENson, while 
describing the reconnaissance of a town believed to be occupied by 
the enemy, said: ‘“ But the squadron commander was not satisfied 
that be had done enough to carry out the order which directed him 
to reply clearly to the question, ‘Is the town occupied, yes or no, 
and by what force?’ He therefore resolved to get the information 
in another way. Taking a few dragoons, and an intelligent ser- 
geant with him, he entered the nearest village, and arrested the first 
inhabitant he met. ‘Take me,’ said he, ‘to someone who has a cart 
and a good horse, otherwise I will carry you off a prisoner.’ The 
villager after some hesitation, conducted him to a butcher, and the 
major tuking the butcher apart in the midst of his escort said to him, 
‘You will at once put your horse in the cart and place yourself at 
my disposal, otherwise I shall take your turn-out by force and shall 
carry you off prisoner, and the village will be mulcted in a heavy fire 
by the corps d’armée which follows me. You must also give me one 
of your everyday suits of clothes.’ The butcher, being intimidated, 
obeyed. The sergeant put on the civilian clothing, and took his 
loaded revolver and some spare cartridges. Thus disguised he got 
into the cart, took the reins and made the butcher sit besid2 him. 
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His plan was to enter the town, drive through its streets and make 
certain whether the enemy occupied it, and if so, with how many 
troops, and what arms, and what were their uniforms and numbers 
of their regiments.” 

On his return the sergeant reported: “I got into the town 
without any trouble. Two National Guardsmen were on post at the 
entrance. I drove through the whole town, having warned my 
companion that I would kill him if he made the slightest sign. I 
did not meet a single soldier anywhere else in the city except in the 
square, where there was a post of some twenty National Guardsmen 
who allowed me to pass without saying a word. I did not see any 
regular soldiers anywhere.” 

No vne should be ordered to act as a spy, but if officers and men 
are interested in their work—and experience seems to show they 
usually are when properly led —they are generally ready enough to 
volunteer for whatever risks may be necessary to accomplish im- 
portant undertakings. 

It seems best for the commander of a contact squadron to com- 
municate his objects and plans to his captains. They will then take 
more interest, codperate to better advantage, and be better prepared 
for succeeding to command. 

As a squadron is gaining contact, it is apt to be in the midst of 
straggling detachments, whose movements must be watched. The 
patrols for this purpose should be small. This will facilitate their 
movements and observations, lessen the fatigue on men and _ horses, 
and enable the major to keep his squadron better in hand. 

While close to the enemy, it is particularly important to be exact 
in specifying when and where patrols are to rejoin their commands. 
Non-commissioned officers can never be reliable patrol leaders until 
they can readily read the sketches which officers make for them to 
follow. 

The program for topographical instruction prescribed in this 
department should enable our non-commissioned officers, not only 
to follow sketches, but also to make them, well: enough, at least, to 
represent topographical information of military importance, which 
they acquire on their scouts. The value of this accomplishment in 
non-commissioned officers—particularly those of cavalry—is im- 
mense. 

When armies are advancing against each other, the independent 
work of squadrons is short after contact is established. In that case 
each screen should hasten to concentrate for battle. But ander the 
conditions considered in this paper, it would probably be quite a 
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long time before the pursuing cavalry could bring about such an 
issue. Meantime its contact squadrons should make vigorous efforts 
to secure information. 

While improved firearms have increased cavalry’s danger in 
this kind of work, they have also increased the importance of, and 
necessity for it. Advantages are now more valuable, and disadvan- 
tage more dangerous than ever before. To obtain the former, and 
avoid the latter, we need to know more of the enemy than he knows 
of us. 

In our efforts to penetrate the enemy’s screen, it is probable that 
we shall find it formed either on the fan-shaped plan advocated in 
various text books, or with the main body of the screening cavalry 
held concentrated, pushing out contact squadrons well to the front 
and flanks. In the first case we should be able to accomplish much 
and suffer little. We should find plenty of small bodies of cavalry 
everywhere, and few large ones anywhere. In the second case we 
should have more trouble and less success. 

However, if we could not get through the screen by squadron, 
then detachments might be able to slip through; and if detachments 
could not succeed, then individuals might—if not in day time, 
possibly at night. For stealthy work of this kind, some of our 
Indians would be superb. Of course such parties are liable to be 
lost, but some will probably return with the desired information, 
which may be more valuable than the existence of a whole brigade 
of cavalry. 

In case of pressing need for information, our officers have ‘always 
been intrepid and skillful enough to obtain it, sometimes by daring 
individual reconnaissances, and sometimes by dangerous, stealthy 
enterprises. . 

In 1863, a squadron of the Fifth United States Cavalry not being 
able, by ordinary means, to obtain information regarding the 
strength of the Confederates in trenches along the Rapidan, the 
commander of the squadron, Captain Asu, placed his men under 
cover, galloped rapidly forward alone under a furious fire, and made 
a gallant reconnaissance which secured the desired information, and 
brought forth enthusiastic applause from the admiring enemy. 

In an official report of his operations about Cerro Gordo, General 
Scott said: “I am compelled to make special mention of Captain 
R. E. Lee, engineer. This officer was indefatigable during these 
perilous operations in reconnaissances, as daring as laborious, and 
of the utmost value.” According to Joun Firzwatrter, during one 
of these reconnaissances, LEE went so far into the midst of the hos- 
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tile army that he was forced to take refuge beneath a fallen tree. 
Here he remained in observation until the coming night enabled 
him to retire. 

There is little use for us to obtain information unless we send it 
back to our division in time to be of value. This is often very diffi- 
cult. Connecting posts, signals, etc., may sometimes assist us in 
this matter, but they are seldom practicable. I am satisfied that 
while it has many defects, the old method of sending troopers di- 
rectly through with dispatches is generally the best. 

It is usually advisable to send information by two or three bear- 
ers traveling different routes; and in case of very important infor- 
mation, it should be repeated in all subsequent dispatches until its 
receipt is acknowledged. 

Bearers of dispatches should be returned to their regiments un- 
less needed to guide some one from the division to the squadron. 

Camping will be a simple matter until we get in the neighbor- 
hood of dangerous bodies of the enemy. We must keep at a safe 
distance from them, but should not fall back any further than is 
necessary. Under the conditions supposed, we should remember 
that the enemy is usually tired, and as loath to engage in night oper- 
ations as we are. When he does not know our dispositions for de- 
fense, the size of our force, nor how closely it is supported, we have 
little to fear from night attacks. 

On going into camp or bivouac, the first thing to do is to pro- 
vide protection. The major will outline the plan for this, but 
should leave the execution of details to the commander of the out- 
posts. Every functionary in the squadron, from the commander to 
the junior corporal, bas his own proper sphere of action and respon- 
sibility. If a commander fails to see that his subordinates are in- 
structed well enough to be trusted to perform their proper functions, 
then he is responsible for such inefficiency, and superflous directions 
from him are not calculated to be beneficial. Unless he confines 
himself to his own proper sphere he is certain to diminish the value 
of his subordinates and have less time for his own duties. 

The major would next turn his attention to securing supplies. 
Unless paying our way, something like General Scott’s troops did 
in Mexico, we should probably have to convince contributing com- 
munities that they could best serve their interests by complying 
fully and promptly with our demands. We should remember that 
non-combatant subjects of our enemy have no right to aid us vol- 
untarily in any way, but that the customs of war authorize us to re- 
quire a great deal of them. In 1871, French non-combatants were 
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even required, under penalty of death, to repair railroads for the 
military use of their invading army. If we have a right to requi- 
sition the supplies we need—and doubtless we shall be ordered to 
do this—then we certainly Lave a right to enforce such demands 
by whatever coercion opposition renders necessary. As a rule, 
leaders of communities would rather collect supplies for us than 
have us seize them. 

Men and horses should be fed as well as possible; but we must 
never disregard DeBrack’s maxim: ‘In peace wastefulness is a 
wrong; in war it is a crime.” 

The collecting and distributing of supplies would be under the 
supervision of the quartermaster, who would demand necessary 
carts for the purpose. Very often it may be desirable to have the 
cooking, or part of it, done by the citizens. Captains would look 
after this, and they should carefully supervise the feeding of their 
horses. Forage may frequently be limited in quantity, but it will 
rarely be lacking in variety. Under such circumstances great at- 
tention to feeding is necessary. From carelessly feeding fresh 
clover during the Russian campaign, the French cavalry lost over a 
thousand horses in a single night. 

While the quartermaster and troop officers are looking after sup- 
plies and caring for men and horses, the major and adjutant will be 
busy examining seized letters, newspapers, and other sources of in- 
formation, and in preparing reports, dispatches, etc. It matters are 
properly conducted, there will not be an idle person in the squadron, 
so long as any work he is capable of doing remains undone. 

No one has an easy task. The horse has the hardest one. He 
must go at all gaits with a load on his back; must stand saddled 
while he sleeps, and endure all manner of hardships without any 
of the excitement which helps man so much. Under such circum- 
stances a horse should certainly have every practicable care and 
consideration. Tlfe points to be specially looked after are his back 
and feet. In the first place saddles should be carefully fitted to the 
horses under the supervision of an officer who will apply them to 
the naked backs and have men mount and move the animals around 
in order to be sure that the bars fit, so the pressure on them is dis- 
tributed equally over their whole bearing surfaces. Then with our 
light packs (the lightest of any cavalry in the world, with one ex- 
ception), normal backs are not apt to be injured if troopers saddle 
and ride their horses properly. 

A fault too frequent in our saddling is putting the side bars far 
enough forward to interfere with the free movement of the horse’s 
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shoulder blades. This is very injurious, and should be carefully 
avoided. Our regulations regarding saddling, riding and shoeing 
horses are excellent, and should be strictly observed. 

In our service there is quite a difference in opinion among well 
informed and experienced cavalry officers regarding the advisability 
of using the higher gaits on ordinary marches. Many officers— 
perhaps the majority —favor frequent alternations of the walk and 
the trot. They claim that this rests man and horse, accomplishes 
marches quicker, and thus gives more time for feeding, resting, etc. 
Others, while admitting much of this, still insist that, when it is 
properly performed, the easiest marching for a horse is at his easiest 
gait—the walk—particularly wheo the animal is ridden with a 
packed saddle. 

Remarking on this matter, Captain Norpstrom, of the Tenth 
United States Cavalry, said: “Ordinarily when the infantry column 
has marched fifty minutes it is halted for rest, which is taken either 
sitting or lying, according to the degree of fatigue experienced by 
the individual. What can you imagine would be the feeling of that 
individual if the commanding officer were to come along and say, 
“Smith, you are pretty tired, 1 know, but we will ease you pretty 
soon with a little double time.”’ Let us suppose that in addition to 
the dead weight of his pack, the soldier, being a married man, with 
children, is compelled to transport one of them astride his knapsack, 
and thus harnessed, seeks rest and ease in the double time for a 
quarter of a mile or so, will not every step he takes at the increased 
pace cause the added burden to bob up and down, and will not the 
downward movement, when arrested by the knapsack, communicate 
a shock to the bearer which would not be felt at the ordinary pace? 
“This,” be claims, “illustrates precisely what happens when the 
horse, with a man on his back, takes the trot.” 

Captain Norpstrom has had much practical experience, includ- 
ing three years with the First Maine Cavalry during the war. If 
his observations are entitled to weight, horses should never be trotted 
for the purpose of resting, and contact squadrons should habitually 
march at a walk, except when faster gaits would enable them to 
perform their work better. 

However, with the best care practicable, some horses, on account 
of natural defects, or necessary bardships, are apt to get in bad con- 
dition. If we cannot replace them, we must continue to use them. 
They are valuable as long as they can be ridden. A weak, emacia- 
ted horse, with his back perfectly stripped of skin, enabled his rider 
to kill the Prince of Prussia at Saalfeld. 
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Consideration for man or horse must never be allowed to diminish 
our efficiency. To be of value with a contact squadron, an officer 
must be determined to succeed at any cost. This will stimulate the 
morale of his men; and a good morale is the climax of military ex- 
cellence. It will fall when any of its supports, such as discipline, 
interest, proper leading, etc.,are removed. It is a high morale that 
enables a few men to conquer many, and that prevents troops from 
being conquered, even after they are overpowered, cut off and almost 
destroyed. So long as a contact squadron can preserve a good 
morale, its usefulness can almost defy losses. This moral tone de- 
pends so much on leaders, that it is not always possible to have it. 
But moral magnetism in a leader is notenough. Men must be prop- 
erly controlled, and interested in their work; and they must be 
properly cared for, and their gallant deeds duly recognized and re- 
warded. 

While officers and enlisted men should be subjected to rigid con- 
trol in all matters requiring it, they should not be annoyed about 
trifles. Generally, men are controlled by the hope of reward or the 
fear of punishment. We should remember that we have a peculiar, 
sensitive and intelligent people to deal with—one little influenced 
by fear. The harsh methods of FrepErick THE GREAT, would not 
promote discipline in our army. 

Of course while a troop is detached, its commander may occa- 
sionally have to employ unusually severe measures to maintain 
proper discipline; but if he is just and impartial in his punishments, 
all men endowed with soldierly instincts will soon learn and man- 
fully accept the fact that all offenders must be punished— not 
because commanders enjoy seeing them suffer, but in order that 
offenses may be diminished, and the organization kept efficient. But 
when some are allowed to offend and go unpunished, it is ruinous to 
discipline. If one escapes punishment, others expect to do so, and 
take tue risk. If they are then punished, they recognize the par- 
tiality, and become rebellious and worse than worthless. This will 
be the deplorable condition not only of the men who have been thus 
punished, but it will be.the condition of most others in the command 
who are intelligent enough to realize that their treatment depends 
more on the caprice of their commander than on the nature of their 
conduct. 

I know of the theory that every man needs different manage- 
ment according to his temperament. This is correct in so far as 
particular individuals are concerned, but it should not be practiced 
in military organizations. Here it is not so much the effect of pun- 
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ishment on individual offenders as on the entire organization that 
should be considered. 

Where officers are constantly backed up by courts-martial, and 
where the effects of good discipline and high morale are less notice- 
able than in detached troops, commanders may make the mistake 
of discriminating between individuals without ever having a good 
opportunity to realize their error. 

Cavalry is so frequently detached in small bodies on screening 
and similar duties, that discriminating discipline is peculiarly per- 
nicious for that arm. 

Under similar circumstances everyone in the same grade should 
be held to equal account for the same offenses. Men who are fit to 
be soldiers will be well pleased with, and easily controlled by this 
method. Any officer or enlisted man— particularly an officer— who 
does not properly submit to such impartial measures as are necessary 
to maintain discipline, is enemy enough to our efficiency to justify 
us in getting rid of him immediately. 

Notwithstanding the annoyances, drudgeries and hardships of 
service with contact squadrons, it is very desirable duty. Perhaps 
no other kind of military operations affords junior officers better 
opportunities for usefulness. CuURELEY, after serving in ranks for 
fifteen years of actual war, was made a lieutenant of French cav- 
alry. Soon after, in 1806, while twenty leagues in advance of his 
army, and at the head of twenty men of the Seventh Hussars, he 
struck terror into Leipsig, where three thousand Prussians were 
stationed; and in 1809, while fifteen leagues in advance of his 
division, with one bundred men of the Seventh Chasseurs and Ninth 
Hussars, he passed unperceived through the Austra-Italian army, 
which it was his object to reconnoiter, and penetrated as far as the 
headquarters of the Archduke, the general-in-chief; and again, in 
1812, at Pultusk, with one hundred men of the Twentieth Chasseurs, 
he captured from the enemy twenty-four pieces of artillery and 
made a prisoner of the general-in-chief of the Russian army. 























SINGLE OR DOUBLE RANK FOR CAVALRY. 


By CapTaAIN FREDERICK K. WARD, First CaVaLry. 





N the military services of all the great powers, except the United 
States, a double rank formation is still in use for cavalry. We 
adopted, many years ago, a single rank system, and our drill regu- 
lations of to-day is a single rank system. Which is the more effec- 
tive, well deserves careful consideration. For all the service our 
cavalry has had for many years the single rank has served perfectly, 
and has doubtless been superior. A single rank system is more 
simple, and more flexible, and consequently must be superior if it 
does not fail in any other essential particular. But all of our ser- 
vice since the adoption of the single rank, has been against Indians, 
where even a single rank, if in close order, makes a heavier line 
than is needed. We may have in the future to meet the cavalry of 
civilization, of one of the great powers, and as they, without excep- 
tion, use the double’ rank, we need to consider whether our system 
could stand against theirs. Not whether our present drill regula- 
tions are equal to or better than theirs, but whether a single rank 
system could be devised that would prove equal or superior on the 
battlefield to a double rank system. If the conclusion is in favor of 
the former, we may then consider whether our present system meets 
all of the requirements, and if not, wherein it fails. 

On the battlefield is the final test. Any system which appears 
likely to prove inferior there must be condemned, no matter how 
well it may be adapted to the other work of cavalry, to partisan or 
Indian warfare. And further: In the cavalry engagements which 
will generally precede the battle when armies meet, a cavalry which 
cannot hold its own against the opposing cavalry, will be whipped 
out, and made of no value on the battlefield, even if part of it, 
through accident or good luck, should get there. Consequently we 
must for our present purpose consider primarily cavalry against 
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cavalry on the battlefield, and we must consider it in close order, 
for heavy blows are what decide matters, and the heavy blows of 
cavalry against cavalry are always given in close order. 

Shock tactics must forever be the tactics of cavalry. It makes 
no difference whether or not the actual shock ever takes place. We 
have heard it said that actual contact so seldom takes place as to 
justify the assertion that one side or the other is sure to give way 
before they come together. Whether or not that is true makes no 
difference so far as what is now under consideration is concerned. 
That side which advances, confident of its ability to win in the 
shock, is not going to be the side to turn tailand run. If both 
sides hold confident, the shock will take place. In either case the 
action will have been by shock tactics. Fire action mounted, and 
in close order, will never be successful tactics, and there is, there- 
fore, no choice for caval. y but shock action. 

When the actual shock takes place between equal forces, it will 
never happen that one side will bow! out the other and proceed vic- 
torious, while the unfortunates are left to pick themselves up, 
crushed and beaten. Instead of that, while a few individuals may 
pierce, the two lines will certainly be brought to a stop, both in 
more or less of confusion, and victory will rest with the side in the 
best condition for the mélée to follow. The supposition is of course 
that the opposing lines are equal as regards horses and men. The 
relative merits of two systems can be best judged by a contest in 
which all other things are equal. 

First, consider two such lines meeting, each consisting of a single 
rank. Each line will be at full speed at the instant preceding 
contact, and in each there will have been some inaccuracies in 
marching, resulting in some opening out of intervals in parts of.the 
lines. Those will be the weak points, but unless the intervals are 
great it is not likely that those parts of the lines will be ridden 
down outright. The opposing line, even if closed where it meets 
such a weak point, will probably be checked and thrown somewhat 
into confusion, be somewhat broken up, as it crashes through, and 
certainly each line as a whole will be brought to a standstill, in con- 
tact, and more or less intermingled with the other, for each is in 
single rank, and they are supposed equal in every respect. 

Next, consider what would take place if one line were a single 
rank, the other a double rank of the same front. The principal ad- 
vantage for the double rank lies in the fact that the men of the 
rear rank will ride into and fill any openings occurring in the front 
rank, thereby insuring that there shall be no weak points in 
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that rank when the collision takes place. This must turn the 
scale largely in favor of the double rank line. The men remaining 
in the rear rank, however, cannot add to the force of the blow de- 
livered by the front rank. That could be done only by the rear 
rank horses pushing those of the front rank, something horses will 
not do, and efforts by the men of the rear rank to make them do it 
by trying to force them into the front rank where there is no room 
for them, would doubtless do more harm than good. But they must 
keep well closed on the front rank, not more than two or three 
yards from head to croup, or they will not be in reach to fill inter- 
vals occurring at the last moment. The front rank, except that it 
will be closed throughout, will have little or no advantage over the 
single rank of the other side. The men and horses are supposed 
equal. The single rank, knowing its weak feature, will make all 
effort to keep closed, and throughout the greater part of its length 
it doubtless will keep closed. Its momentum, except at its few weak 
points, will be equal to that of the opposing front rank. 

When the collision takes place both ranks will be brought to a 
standstill, except at the weak points of the single rank line where 
the solid rank will break through, though it will doubtless be more 
or less broken up and thrown into confusion. Still, the men who 
get through with their horses yet on their feet will be in position to 
fall upon the rear of their opponents. The rear rank of the greater 
part of the line, being too close to avoid it, must go headlong into 
the struggling mass of horses and men in their front with more 
damage to friend than foe. However, as soon as extrication takes 
place, the double rank line will have the preponderance of force in 
the melée, and as other things are assumed equal, it must be victo- 
rious. 

But now suppose that the single rank line has another single 
rank following it at such a distance, say fifty or sixty yards, that it 
is able to avoid the crash and still come up before the two lines are 
extricated. It will be in good order, ready for the mélée at once. 
The forces are now equal again in numbers as well as quality, and 
the two-rank line (using that term to distinguish it from the other, 
the double rank line) has half its force in good order and condition, 
while of the opposing side, the rear rank, as well as the front, has 
suffered more or less from the collision. Can there be any doubt 
which side has the better of it now? Surely the two-rank line 
ought to win. 

Flank operations cannot properly be considered in this connec- 
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tion. The best formation for the attacking, or first line of the line 
of battle, is the subject of our inquiry. 

The reduction in the number of ranks, which has been going on 
in all armies ever since the introduction of firearms, appears to 
have reached its limit. By universal judgment it has stopped at 
two ranks for cavalry as well as for infantry; and the judgment in 
this country does not differ from that of the remainder of the world. 
We still have a double rank system for infantry, and the adoption 
by us of a single rank movement system for cavalry does not mean 
the adoption of a single rank line of battle. 

If a two-rank line, such as just described, is stronger than a 
double rank line, and I for one firmly believe it is, the double rank 
movement systems are undeniably inferior, because the essential 
idea of all cf them is that the second rank must be kept closed on 
the front rank —must, in fact, be a rear rank. What we want, is a 
system that will give a two-rank line, each rank being separate, and 
yet the two working as one, naturally, and without confusion, and 
without any difficult, or cumbersome, or improvised formations on 
the field of battle. A single rank system can fulfill these require- 
ments perfectly, though it must be admitted that we have never had 
one which did. The particular formation in the single rank system 
which gives us what we need, or at least can be made to do so, is 
called, in our drill regulations, “a line of platoon columns.” If each 
troop be organized or divided into two platoons, and two only, re- 
gardless of its strength, the line of platoon columns becomes just 
such a two-rank line as is desired, and the subdivisions in the second 
rank have their own leaders to regulate their march and direct their 
action. A front of forty-eight is not too great for a platoon. The 
distance between the ranks would ordinarily be platoon distance, 
but that could easily be increased by the leaders of the second rank 
when advancing to the attack. There is more than one good reason 
for dividing a troop into two platoons, whatever its strength, but 
that just stated is the principal one. 

By our present drill regulations, if a troop has a greater front 
than forty-eight, it is required to be divided into four platoons, or 
three, depending on whether the front does, or does not, exceed 
seventy-two. Consequently, a line of platoon columns will consist 
of two, three or four ranks, depending on the strength present in 
the troops; or, with unequal troops, it may consist of two ranks in 
ove part of the line, of three in anuther, and four in another. With 
full troops, or troops more than half full, there is no provision for a 
line two ranks deep, and yet that is the depth that will be most 
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often needed. In the first edition of these drill regulations there 
was such a provision, namely, the column of wings in the squadron; 
but with an odd number of troops in the squadron, that was defec- 
tive, and whether the number of troops was odd or even, it would 
have resulted in a mixture of troops in action—something to be 
avoided if possible. This defect, with reference to a proper forma- 
tion for line of battle, is neither the only nor the most serious defect 
in our drill regulations, but it is the principal one relating to the 
subject now under consideration. 

It will probably be admitted that in a war with any of the great 
powers a single rank line of battle would seldom or never be heavy 
enough. If more than two ranks should be judged necessary, the 
preference would probably be for successive lines. Therefore, the 
two-rank line should be the usual line formation. We need to be 
most familiar with that which will be most often used in action. 
There are excellent reasons for not making a line more than two 
ranks deep. It is desirable to cover as much front as possible with- 
out making the line too light. With a given or limited front, the more 
force that can be held in reserve the better. Deep lines, or lines 
deeper than necessary, if brought under fire action, suffer needless 
casualties, a waste of strength, and a waste of life. 

For action against artillery, some kind of extended order is 
usually if not invariably made use of by cavalry. The facility and 
rapidity with which a suitable extended order can be taken, is at 
at least as great in a single as in a double rank system. 

For cavalry against infantry a heavy line is never needed. Frontal 
attacks have succeeded, and they have failed. The failures bave 
never been because the lines were too light. It will not be disputed 
that a single rank of cavalry in close order is more than heavy 
enough to ride down any line of infantry if it gets to it. Successive 
lines might be needed to insure success and to complete it, but never 
a double line, never a rear rank, and this is true of flank as well as 
frontal action. 

An important particular in which a single rank system is de- 
cidedly superior, is in re-forming after having been dispersed in the 
mélée. The rally is generally to meet a threatened counter attack 
from cavalry, and time is a mostimportantitem. A single rank can 
be re-formed and ready in less time than a double rank. If it is to 
meet cavalry in double rank, the rally can be as quickly executed in 
two ranks (the troop in column of platoons) as in one. 

The facility with which a command can be dismounted for action 
on foot is at least as great in a single as in a double rank system, 
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probably greater in point of time required, and the command after 
dismounting would be in an equally effective formation. If required 
for action in extended order, no rear rank would be needed. For 
action in close order, the two-rank line for all the purposes of cav- 
alry dismounted would doubtless be as effective in every way as a 
double rank. 

The facility with which line can be formed from column to either 
front or either flank is another important consideration in favor of a 
single rank system for mounted troops. Officers whose experience 
extends far enough back will remember the principle of inversion 
found in the older movement systems, tactics, as they were then 
called. It was by all regarded as something which it was very 
desirable to get rid of. The infantry has succeeded in getting rid 
of it with a double rank, but mounted troops cannot do so without 
taking to a single rank system. When a double rank line on foot 
wheels about by fours, the front rank remains in front. The same 
movement by a mounted double rank places the rear rank in front. 

I have never read or beard any discussion of this subject of 
single or double rank for cavalry, but I have heard a few officers of 
experience express the opinion that our single rank would be found 
weak if it should come in contest with the double rank of one of 
the great powers. Whether or not that would prove true is cer- 
tainly of great moment to us all. Study of the subject bas con- 
vinced me that a single rank system may be made superior in every 
respect. The process by which this conclusion was reached is 
briefly set forth herein. It is mainly theory, of course, but no other 
method is available. Even if the two systems should come into con- 
flict, a single action would not decide the question, for in service 
the necessary condition, all other things equal, would never obtain. 
'To those officers who have had an extensive experience in war, we 
may look for the best judgment as to the relative merits of the two 
systems. 


























THE SWISS CAVALRY.* 


By LIEUTENANT E. L. PHILLIPS, THIrp CAVALRY, 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE present army of Switzerland is the product of two opposing 
forces. On the one hand are the thoroughly democratic instincts 
of the people and their aversion to needless expenditure, which 
make the Swiss by nature opposed to the idea of a standing army. 
On the other hand is the peculiar position of the country—a bit of 
territory in the very midst of the military powers; under such cir- 
cumstances she naturally absorbs some of the martial spirit of these 
great neighbors; at any rate this perpetual menace to her independ- 
ence compeBs her to set aside her prejudices to a certain extent, and 
take up arms. To this end, compulsory military service is imposed 
upon all citizens, and the essential features of the French and Ger- 
man systems of organization have been adopted. The population 
of Switzerland is about 3,000,000 and the result of their military 
laws is a force as follows: Active army, 103,000 officers and men; 
landwehr, or first reserve, 84,900; landsturm, or final reserve, in- 
cluding the landsturm unarmed and a small number of garrison 
troops, 284,000; or a total of 472,000 men liable to duty, all more 
or less familiar with military service. 

The active army, numbering 103,000, is organized into four 
army corps, each complete in all particulars, fully equipped for 
service, and supplied with first-class modern weapons. The land- 
wehr and landsturm are, in theory at least, each a counterpart of the 
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active army, each corps district having its landwebr and landsturm 
corps as well as its active corps. Service in the active organization 
lasts in general from the twentieth to the thirty-second year, when 
the citizen passes into the first reserve. At the age of forty-four he 
enters the final reserve, and at the age of fifty liability to service 
ceases.* A very few days would suffice to place in the field an army 
of 100,000 men fully equipped and trained ready for battle; and in 
a few weeks this number could be doubled, and possibly trebled—a 
force sufficient to guarantee considerable respect for the little re- 
public. 

This army, as might be expected, presents a peculiar combina- 
tion of characteristics. In organization, armament, and discipline, 
itis a regular army; while its personnel, the simplicity of the drill, 
and the brief period of actual training, make it in reality only a 
militia. Even in the active army the soldier puts on the uniform 
for only a short period, varying from a few days every second year 
to a few weeks each year, depending upon the period of service al- 
ready completed and the arm to which the soldier belongs. At all 
other times he follows his vocation as a private citizen. This is 
true, not only of the soldiers, but of most of the officers as well, 
who belong in general to the educated and professional classes of 
the community. They are, as a rule, men who command respect in 
civil life also, and as the military system has been imposed upon 
the country as a public necessity by the citizens themselves, it com- 
mands much the same respect as the civil institutions of the repub- 
lic. Accordingly there is little difficulty in maintaining a good de- 
gree of practical discipline, though there is often carelessness in 
some matters of mere military etiquette. 

In view of the limited amount of training with the colors, the 
Swiss army could not be expected to take rank with the regular 
standing armies; in its proper role, however, that is, as a practical 
militia force for war service, it is unquestionably the finest body of 
troops in the world. 


CAVALRY ORGANIZATION. 


The full complement of cavalry in the active army is 3,500 
men, organized into thirty-three squadrons. Of these, nine squad- 
rons are called guides (French guides ) and these are set apart for 
special duties, though in organization and equipment they differ in 


*A somewhat different rule obtains with respect to the commissioned officers, 
who remain in service longer. 
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no way from the regular cavalry. The squadrons of guides are 
wholly independent of each other, and are always distributed 
among the various corps and division headquarters, sometimes a 
half-squadron, sometimes a squadron, to each. The advantage is 
obvious; the requisite mounted men for escort and orderly duties 
are thus always provided for without drawing upon the regular 
cavalry organizations. The remaining twenty-four squadrons, the 
cavalry proper, are organized into four brigades. Each brigade, 
then, consists of six squadrons, which are organized into two regi- 
ments of three squadrons each. One cavalry brigade is assigned to 
each of the four army corps. There is no divisional cavalry, the 
brigade acting as a unit, directly under the orders of the corps 
commander. 

The squadron itself, which is the tactical unit, consists of one 
captain, three lieutenants, seventeen non-commissioned officers, and 
102 men. Each squadron has four trumpeters, two blacksmiths, one 
saddler, and four teamsters. There is also a farrier, who has the 
grade of a non-commissioned officer, and ranks all the other non- 
commissioned officers of the squadron, the first sergeant alone 
excepted. 

The cavalry regiment consists of three squadrons, as already 
stated, and a major is the commander. Two regiments constitute 
the brigade, which is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel or colonel, 
assisted by the usual staff. 


ARMAMENT. 


All the squadrons, both cavalry and guides, are armed and 
equipped alike. They carry but two weapons, viz: the saber and 
the magazine carbine. The saber is very similar to our own in 
style and weight. The carbine is a modified form of the Swiss rifle, 
known as the Schmidt, with shortened barrel; but the magazine of 
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the cavalry carbine holds but six cartridges, whereas that of the 
rifle holds twelve. In loading the magazine the six rounds are all 
inserted at once from a pasteboard packet in which they are carried. 
The piece can be used as a single shot also. The bore is 7.5 milli- 
meters, equal to a calibre of .294. The cartridge shell has no flange 
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at the head, but a groove instead, which permits the cartridge to lie 
flat in the packet. Smokeless powder is employed, and the blank 
cartridge used in the maneuvers has a red wooden bullet, which 
looks very business-like, but is really harmless, owing to the fact 
tbat it breaks up into shreds when fired. (See figure, page 147.) On 
campaign each trooper carries sixty rounds. The carbine sight isa 
coarse one without great accuracy. The officers only carry the 
revolver. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The saddle is made of fair leather throughout. The tree is 
practically of the English pattern, and the stirrups are of light steel. 
The bridle is of fair leather also. Indeed, the Swiss show a strong 
preference for this kind of leather, even the artillery and draught 
harnesses being made of it. The bit resembles the German in pat- 
tern, with the bridoon and double rein common in European caval- 
ries. The saddle blanket is a heavy wool one, similar to ours, but 
dark brown in color, the shade being nearly that of a bay horse. It 
shows dirt and wear less than our own blanket, and is much neater 
in appearance. 

In arranging the pack the Swiss have noted the fact that a 
trooper always sits in the back part of his saddle, which is very 
marked with their style of seat, and have tried to equalize matters 
by placing most of the weight of the pack upon the front. ‘To this 
end the saddle pouches are placed upon the pommel, which is built 
broad and large to receivethem. They are not readily detached, but 
are compact, rectangular boxes of stiff leather, attached solidly upon 
the saddle so there is no shifting or flapping. (See plate.) 

The regulation contents of the pouches are as follows: In the 
right one are the extra clothing (trousers and shirt), towels, soap, 
and other toilet articles, and materials for the repair of clothing. 
In the left pouch are carried a pair of shoes, the currycomb and 
brush, and, in a separate compartment, spare horseshoes, horseshoe 
nails and a spare curb chain. Halter and nosebag may be carried 
here or in the grain-bag. 

Upon the cantle are carried merely the overcoat, tin can and 
forage cord. The overcoat is rolled and strapped in the usual man- 
ner, and the forage-cord, or lariat, is carried as with us, but the can 
is placed in a leather case attached to the nigh side of the cantle, 
above the overcoat roll. The carbine and saber are carried upon 
the saddle, as in our service, but the carbine boot covers the whole 
piece, from the muzzle to the small of the stock. 
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Provision is made for carrying a reserve ration of grain, and the 
system adopted is very satisfactory.* Imagine a long cylinder of 
dark brown canvas about three feet in length and six inches in 
diameter, closed at both ends, with a slit about ten inches long mid- 
way between the ends of the cylinder and lengthwise of it, and you 
have the Swiss grain-bag complete. Holding it up at the middle 
and letting the ends hang down, you can put in the grain, one-half 
in each side, and then holding one end fast and turning the other, 
the middle portion is twisted tightly down upon the grain at either 
end. The bag is carried upon the extreme front of the saddle, where 
there is a place to receive it. (See plate.) It is suspended across 
the saddle in front of the pouches, against which it is firmly held 
by ordinary coat straps. The advantages of the bag are obvious. 
It is extremely simple; whether much or little grain is carried, the 
load is readily balanced; it is tightly closed without the use of 
strings or straps; and its position—far forward and well up—makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the horse of ordinary build to get 
at it—at any rate, they seldom seem to attempt it. 

Each cavalryman carries upon his person a large cartridge-box 
and a baversack. In the latter are placed the canteen and the sol- 
dier’s daily rations. The reserve rations, when carried, are placed 
in the case on the cantle of the saddle.+ 

Each squadron is supplied with two light baggage wagons and a 
portable kitchen, which allows the cooking to be done during the 
march. 

PERIOD OF TRAINING. 


The Swiss citizen is enrolled for service at the age of twenty, 
and if he desires to serve in the cavalry arm, he makes application 
and submits proof of his financial ability to support a horse. Some- 
time during the first year the new conscript leaves his civil vocation 
for the time being and goes through the recruit course. This con- 
sists of instruction in drill and horsemanship and the general duties 
of the soldier, and continues for the period of eighty days, at the 
end of which time the soldier goes back to civil life, taking his horse 
and equipments with him. The following year his squadron is again 
mec * A reserve forage ration consists of five kilos. of oats, One reserve ration is car- 
ried on the horse and another in the squadron wagons. 

+The regular service ration consists of: 750 grammes of bread (or 500 grammes 
of hard bread ), 375 grammes of fresh meat (or 275 grammes of smoked or preserved 
meat, or 260 grammes of cheese), 150-200 grammes of vegetables, 20 grammes of salt, 15 
grammes of coffee, 20 grammes of sugar. 

The reserve ration consists of: 250 grammesof preserved meat, 250 grammes of 


hard bread, and 100 grammes of soup tablets. Two reserve rations are carried in the 
tin can on the saddle, and two more in the squadron wagons. 
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turned out for a short course of drill, this time but ten days in dura- 
tion. This is called the course in repetition, and is repeated each 
subsequent year until the course bas been taken ten times. The 
soldier afterwards passes into the landwebr, or first reserve. The 
period of actual training with the colors is thus seen to be very 
brief, but this is partially compensated for by the trooper always 
having his horse and equipments with him at his home, where he 
can use them at his pleasure. The result is a degree of proficiency 
that is somewhat unexpected, in view of the limited training re- 
ceived. The trooper generally manages his horse with ease and 
rides fairly well, using the loose seat, however, common in European 
services. 

| In addition to the regular courses, there is provided an extensive 
system of brief special courses, some of which are for the training 
of non-commissioned officers, others for various grades of commis- 
sioned officers. The time devoted to these is in addition to that 
consumed in the regular work with troops. And, finally, each year 
one of the four army corps of the active army is turned out for 
maneuvers in the autumn, lasting two or three weeks. 

The drill regulations are simple in the extreme. The commonest 
movements sure to find practical use in every-day warfare are in- 
serted, but such only. The result is that the troops know well all 
they are expected to know, in short, all there is to know in the way 
of drill, and confusion from attempting unfamiliar movements 
seldom occurs. Double rank formation is authorized and used, and 
the troopers march and drill by threes instead of fours. Accord- 
ingly, when dismounted to fight on foot but two-thirds of the men 
are available. This method of fighting, however, seems not to be 
encouraged. 


HORSES. 


One-sixth of the animals necessary for mounting the troops are 
purchased in Switzerland, the remaining five-sixths are imported — 
chiefly from northern Germany. They are bought at the age of four 
years, and are first taken to the remount depot, where they remain 
a year before being sent to the various squadrons. During this 
period they are acclimated and given a course of training by com- 
petent horsemen. They are then issued to the soldiers. Each man, 
as a guarantee for the proper keeping of the horse, is required to 
pay to the government on receipt of his mount, one-half of its value, 
and when not in use in the government service, either during the 
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courses or the autumn maneuvers, he has to support the horse at his 
own expense. He is, however, allowed to use the horse at will, being 
merely responsible for his serviceable condition at all times. Each 
year the government returns to the soldier one-tenth of his original 
deposit, so that at the end of the period of active service the deposit 
has been returned, and the horse is then donated outright to his 
master. Should the animal become disabled in the meantime through 
fault of the trooper, the latter is held financially responsible for the 
damages. 











A BOUNDARY SURVEY.* 
By First LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. BEAN, SECOND CAVALRY. 


COMPLETE re-survey of the boundary line between the United 

States and Mexico, from the Rio Grande near El Paso, Texas, 
to the Pacific Ocean, has recently been made. The work was begun 
in February, 1892, and was conducted by commissioners represent- 
ing each of the governments interested. The United States com- 
‘missioners were Lieutenant-Colonel Joon W. Bartow and First- 
Lieutenant D. D. GattLarp, both of the United States Engineer 
Corps, and Mr. A. 'T. Mosman, of the Coast Survey. The represen- 
tative of the Mexican government was Sefior JAcoBo BLANco, a dis- 
tinguished civil engineer, whose home is in the City of Mexico. 

The line trom the Pacific Ocean to the Colorado River was fixed 
by the Guadalupe-Hidalgo treaty in 1848, as follows: “A straight 
line drawn from the middle of the Rio Gila, where it unites with 
the Colorado, to a point on the Pacific Ocean distant one marine 
league south of the southernmost point of the port of San Diegc, ac- 
cording to the plan of said port made in 1782 by Don Juan Pan- 
ToJA.” This line now determines the boundary between the State 
of California and the District of Lower California. The same treaty 
provided that the middle of the Rio Grande should be the boundary 
line from the Gulf of Mexico to a point beyond El Paso, at which the 
southern boundary of New Mexico intersects the Rio Grande, 
thence westward on that line along the whole of the southern bound- 
ary of New Mexico, thence northward along the western line of New 
Mexico to the first branch of the Gila River, and thence down the 
middle of such branch until it empties into the Colorado. 


*This essay was forwarded under existing regulations to the Military Informa- 
tion Division of the Adjutant-General’s Office, and is published in the JOURNAL of 
the Cavalry Association by permission of the Adjutant-General. The publication of 
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pressed therein, the author alone being responsible for the views set forth in his 
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The original survey of the boundary line was begun on the 
Pacific Coast in July, 1849. The line separating Lower California 
from California was determined, and in 1852 and 1853, the line 
along the Rio Grande was surveyed and mapped. The line from the 
Rio Grande to the Colorado had not been surveyed, when the treaty 
of December 30, 1853, negotiating what is known as the “Gadsden 
Purchase,” was completed. This materially changed the boundary. 
It described the line from the Rio Grande to the Colorado as follows : 
“From a point where the parallel 31° 47’ north latitude crosses the 
Rio Grande, due west one hundred miles; thence south to the 
parallel 31° 20’ north latitude, thence along the parallel 31° 20’ to 
the 111th meridian of longitude west of Greenwich, and thence in a 
straight line to a point in the Colorado River twenty English miles 
below the junction of the Gila and Colorado Rivers, and thence up 
the middle of the Colorado until it intersects the line from the mid- 
dle of the mouth of the Gila to the Pacific Ocean.” 

This line gave us a pan-handle in southern New Mexico, and the 
peculiar bend in the line in southern Arizona. It added an area of. 
about twenty-six thousand square miles to our domain, gave us a 
practicable line for a military and emigrant road from Texas to 
California, and afforded an excellent route for a railroad to the 
Pacific. This last consideration, forcibly presented to our govern- 
ment by Major Emory, led to the purchase. This line was run in 
1855 by joint commissioners, Major W. H. Emory for the United 
States, and Sefior Jos—E SALAZAR Y LARREGUI for Mexico. é 

The Rio Grande was a natural feature to become a portion of 
the boundary. The southern boundaries of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia were approximately fixed. These, with the Gila River, orig- 
inally formed the boundary. The necessity for a military road 
from El Paso to Yuma, and the desire for a practicable railroad 
route, giving rise to the Gadsden purchase, the line 31° 20’ was 
probably chosen so that the country immediately tributary to such 
projected line should be within our country. Major Emory, in his 
report, pointed out the fact, that in nearly all the mountain ranges 
in southern New Mexico and Arizona, and northern Chihuahua and 
Sonora, there are good passes in the vicinity of the thirty-first par- 
allel. There is now a fairly good roadway close to the line from 
the Rio Grande to the Colorado, and from it to the Pacific. 

The peculiar bend from the 111th meridian to the Colorado 
River was probably made so that the Mexicans might retain a par- 
tial control of the Colorado River, and also that it might be possible 
to go overland from Sonora to Lower California without travel- 
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ing upon soil of the United States. It was undoubtedly a mistake 
that our government did not originally take Sonora and Lower Cal- 
ifornia. 

The total length of the line from the Rio Grande to the Pacific 
Ocean is approximately seven hundred miles. On this linethere were 
originally fifty-two monuments. These, with few exceptions, were 
crudely built. One could not be seen from another, and some were 
soon destroyed. In consequence, for years the exact location of the 
line was not known to the inhabitants of the two countries who 
lived in its vicinity. Only forty-five of the old monuments were 
found in 1892-93. <A re-survey and a more accurate marking of 
the line before serious international complications might arise, there- 
fore became an urgent necessity. A treaty to accomplish this was 
negotiated in 1882 and again in 1889. The necessary appropria- 
tions were made, and in 1892 the work began. The forty-five old mon- 
uments were rebuilt, and two hundred and three new ones added. 
As a rule, from each monument the next in prolongation can be 
seen, the average distance apart being less than three miles. With 
- few exceptions the rebuilt monuments are of masonry, eleven feet 
high, four feet wide at the base, and two feet at the top. The new 
monuments are of cast iron, six feet high, with a concrete base. 
Because of the inaccessible character of some points on the line, a 
number of monuments were made in sections and packed on mules 
to their site. The monument on the eastern bank of the Colorado 
River is of sheet iron, with a stone base. The monument nearest 
the Pacific is of white marble, and that near Tia Juana, south of 
San Diego, of California granite. All the monuments, except these 
two, are painted white, and each bears its number, beginning at the 
Rio Grande. Plates, securely fastened to the monuments, are 
placed on the American and Mexican lines, bearing the following 
inscription: ‘Boundary of the United States. Treaty of 1858. 
Re-established by treaty 1882-1889. The destruction or displace- 
ment of this monument is a misdemeanor, punishable by the laws 
of the United States or Mexico,” and in Spanish: “ Limite de la Re- 
publica Mexicana, Tratado de 1853. Restablecido per tratados 
1882-1889. La destruccion 6 deslocacion de esto monumento es un 
delito punible por Mexico, 6 los Estados Unidos.” 

The work of the original survey was attended with great diffi- 
culties. The country was unknown. Bases of supplies were El 
Paso, Yuma and San Diego. Indians were numerous, but appar- 
ently not troublesome, and the gold fever was so high that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that soldiers and civilian employees 
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could be retained. The later commission having the advantage of 
a railroad comparatively near the line, had few annoyances, save 
those caused by the nature and climate of the country in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the line. They, therefore, were able to determine 
with the greatest accuracy what the line should be. Longitudes 
were obtained by what is known as the telegraphic method. This 
consisted in transmitting by telegrapb the sidereal time of two 
places, whose longitude was known, to the station whose longitude 
was desired, and, by comparison with its sidereal time, the difference 
of time was obtained, and consequently the longitude. Five of 
these stations were used in the re-survey of the boundary located at 
El! Paso, to determine the !ongitude of the east end of the parallel 
31° 37’; at the west end of the same, which also determined the 
east end of parallel 31° 47’, at Nogales; whence by triangulation 
the western end of 31° 20’ was determined; at Yuma, embracing 
by triangulation the ends of the two lines terminating on the Colo- 
rado and at San Diego, from which was obtained the initial point 
on the Pacific. 

The treaty under which the re-survey was made, provided that 
it was to be a relocation of the old line ‘as run by Major Emory, 
Lieutenant MicHLeR and their associates. It was also agreed that 
neither government would claim any advantage in the way of terri- 
tory by reason of any errors that might be detected. Two lines 
were determined —that connecting the old monuments and the true 
line as defined in the treaties. Each government also had made a 
topographical map of its side of the line for a distance of two and 
a half miles from the line throughout its extent, and took one or 
more photographs of each monument. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona, is the only military post in the United 
States between El Paso and San Diego, in the immediate vicinity of 
the boundary line. It is situated in the Huachuca Mountains, about 
fifteen miles from the line, and near the railroad running from the 
Southern Pacific at Benson to Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, 
and is located as a strategical point with reference to this railroad 
and port and the State of Sonora. 

At first a detachment of the Tenth Cavalry, later a troop of the 
Second Cavalry and a company of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, and 
finally detachments of the last two regiments constituted the escort 
from El Paso to San Diego. The Mexican army was represented 
by detachments of the Fifth Regiment of Cavalry, stationed in 
Chihuahua, and of the Twenty-fourth Battalion of Infantry, sta- 
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tioned in Sonora; and the field work was done by officers of the 
General Staff and Engineer Corps. 

The line crosses in succession the Mimbres, Playas, Animas, San 

Simon, Sulphur Spring, San Pedro, San Rafael and Santa Cruz Val- 
leys, the Sasabi and Ventana Flats, the Valley of the Sonoyta, and 
the desert country to its east and west. It passes through or near 
Hachita, San Luis, Guadalupe, Chiricahua, Mule, Huachuca, Pata- 
gonia, Pajarito, Freswal, Ajo, Cabeza Prieta, Tule and Gila Moun- 
tains; while the great landmarks of southern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona— Animas Peak, Castle Dome, College Peak, Dos Cabezas Baldy 
of the Santa Ritas, and Baboquivari—loom up in succession towards 
the West. 
' From Baboquivari, a huge mass of bare rock, visible from the 
Gulf of California, and standing like a sentinel over the home of the 
Papago, there extends for nearly two hundred miles to the Colorado 
River and Gulf of California, a country but little known. It is the 
land of the patient, wandering Papago; of fragments of the fierce 
and intelligent Yaquis, and of the River Indians, the Yumas and 
the Cocopahs. Its mountains are the haunts of mountain sheep; 
its forests are the grease wood, palo verde, palo fierro and giant 
cactus. It is the home of the mythical “Peg Leg’ Mine. On its 
arid bosom many an emigrant and his family have perished. Its 
eastern border only was ever known by the Apache. He was master 
of eastern Arizona, and was feared in Chihuahua and Sonora, but 
the rare oases in this great desert of the southwest were never raided 
by him. 

Probably the most primitive settlements on or near the line are 
those on the Sonoyta River. Sonoyta, Santo Domingo, Quitoba- 
quito and Agua Dulce are three pueblos and a ranch, containing, all 
told, about two hundred people. The Sonoyta is the only running 
water from the Colorado to the Santa Cruz, a distance of about 250 
miles. Here a small settlement was made by the Ortega family, on 
their return from California, after the gold excitement. The houses 
are all one-story adobes, dirt floors, and, with two exceptions, have 
no glass in the windows. The people lead a simple life, owning a 
few cattle and horses, raising their own vegetables and cereals and 
a little fruit, and washing some placer gold. A few men own the 
small “tiendas” on each side of the line, and all the rest are their 
‘‘peons.” They have no priest nor doctor. A small Mexican cus- 
tom house and a bi-monthly mail from Altar keeps them in commu- 
nication with an outer world which but few have seen. Near Quito- 
baquito was found an old Indian, who remembered, when a boy, the 
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signal fires used by Lieutenant MicHLer’s party in running the 
original line in 1854. 

From El Paso, until the home of the Papago, south of Tucson, is 
reached, there are now no Indians in the immediate vicinity of the 
line. A few renegade Chiricahua Apaches, that did not surrender 
with GERONIMO in 1886, make their home in the fastnesses of the 
Sierra Madre of Mexico, and they and the “Kip” and “ Mass&” 
range in the vicinity of Guadalupe Cafion, in which Arizona, New 
Mexico, Chihuahua and Sonora meet. Cocuise, Nacuez, Jus, Vic- 
TORIO, CHaTTo, NANA, GERONIMO, and their fellows, who were the 
scourges of the Southwest, and recognized no boundary lines, are all 
either dead or faraway. Many Papagos and a few Yaquis are liv- 
ing in southwestern Arizona. The Yumas and Cocopahs are near 
Yuma, and a few fragments of the Digejfios are in the mountains of 
California. 

The Papagos and Yaquis subsist by agriculture, cattle raising, 
and placer mining. The Papagos, off and on their reservation, prob- 
ably number four thousand. They have their little settlements near 
permanent water in the mountains. In the rainy season they go 
out on the plains, and raise “six weeks” crops of corn, beans, and 
melons, which they pack to their mountain homes. The Yumas, 
who number about eight hundred, live on their reservation in Cali- 
fornia, opposite Yuma, and send nearly all their children to the 
government school at old Fort Yuma. They subsist on fish from 
the Colorado, which they also sell; and plant small crops of corn; 
vegetables and melons, as the waters of the Colorado recede. They 
also work in and about the town of Yuma. The Cocopahs are only 
a remnant belonging in Mexico. They are similar to the Yumas, 
but more degraded. The Diegeiios are very few, and live in small 
settlements in the mountains of California, subsisting by primitive 
agriculture, a little hunting, gathering nuts, placer mining, and 
working for local ranchers. 

One of the best remaining game districts in the West is on and 
near the boundary line. The valleys of the Animas and Playas in 
the panbandle of New Mexico abound in antelope, and the moun- 
tains adjoining them contain many deer, and not a few turkey and 
bear. In the Gila Mountains, the range on the line nearest the 
Colorado River, and within four hours’ ride of the railroad, are 
many mountain sheep. West of the Colorado, quail came into the 
camps, and were very plentiful, while on the lagoons formed by the 
overflow of the Colorado, were thousands of ducks, and almost all 
other species of water fowl. In the mountains of California, there 
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are still a few deer, some quail, and many squirrels and rabbits. 
Dr. Epaar R. Mearns, Assistant Surgeon United States Army, with 
a slight interruption on duty with the Commission from March, 
1892, to October, 1894, has made as complete a collection of the 
fauna and flora of the region through which the line passes as prob- 
ably ever can be made. The collection is now at the Smithsonian, 
and his report on the same will be both interesting and valuable. 

The entire country in the vicinity of the line is a favorite one 
for the prospector. Hachita, Tombstone, Bisbee, Harshaw, Oro 
Blanco, Quitovaquito, the Desert of the Colorado, the mountains of 
the Coast, and almost every mile between these localities, have been 
the working ground of the miner. The field parties of the Commis- 
sion were followed by a party of prospectors, whose methods and 
equipment were as primitive as in the days of 1849. At Sonoyta-in 
Mexico, and Campo, California, the Indians bring in to the local 
dealers considerable quantities of placer gold, and occasionally fine 
nuggets. The entire belt is undoubtedly rich in material, but only 
the few ever obtain more than enough to encourage the “grub- 
staker.” 

A striking contrast between mining localities is presented by 
Bisbee and Ajo. The mines at the former place are owned by a 
company shipping thousands of tons over its own railroad over 
thirty miles to the Southern Pacific, and the place itself is a bustling, 
thriving mining settlement. Ajo, however, was a mining locality 
before the Civil War, when its products, reduced in a crude way, 
were shipped overland by teams to San Diego, over three hun- 
dred miles of sandy waste and rough mountains. There is still good 
ore there, but the great reduction in the value of copper, and the 
remoteness of these mines, have resulted in the total abandonment 
of the locality. The crumbling walls of the once “live” town of 
Ajo are all that remain. 

Probably the most remarkable feature in the vicinity of the line 
is the “'Tinajas Atlas,” or High Tanks in the Gila Mountains, about 
forty miles from the Colorado River. They are about ten miles 
north of the line. The only surface water in these mountains and 
in the Tule Mountains is found in such rocky cavities as have been 
worn by rushing water during the rainy season Generally but a 
few, and they of small capacity, are found together. But the Tinajas 
are a succession of large and small tanks, eleven in number, worn 
into the granite, with a capacity of about twenty thousand gallons. 
The largest has a capacity of almost seven thousand gallons. The 
tanks in these two mountain ranges contain the only surface water 
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from the Sonoyta to the Colorado, a distance of about one hundred 
and ten miles. They supplied the needs of both American and 
Mexican parties on this part of the line, the water being siphoned 
into the lower tank from those almost inaccessible above. 

These tanks have undoubtedly saved the lives of many famished 
travelers, and likewise have been the cause of death to many, who, 
because of the existence of such tanks, undertook the journey from 
Sonoyta to Yuma, and became exhausted before reaching them, or 
reached them to find the lower tanks empty, and were too weak to 
climb to the water above. In the immediate vicinity are the stone 
crosses marking the death spots of over fifty dead people, principally 
Mexicans. From Yuma to Sonoyta are similar marks of over three 
hundred people who died on this desert. Such deaths are now 
extremely rare, but in the desert beyond the Colorado in southern 
California, every year adds to the roll of lost and famished travelers. 

While crossing from Yuma to the mountains of California in the 
spring of 1894, an incident occurred illustrating the chances that 
men continually take in crossing this region. Two old soldiers left 
San Diego for Yuma with a one-horse vehicle containing all their 
worldly possessions. After leaving the mountains, there is a dis- 
tance of about ninety miles to be crossed, about twenty miles of 
which are below the sea-level. The roadway is frequently obliter- 
ated. There is an abundance of water not far from the road in 
lagoons, and a few wells, but unobservant or uninformed travelers 
can readily pass them by unnoticed. Such travelers were the old 
soldiers. They quarreled as to the best road to take, and finally 
separated, both leaving the road, one going toward the distant 
mountains with the team, and the other in what he thought was the 
direction of the Colorado River. The man with the team became 
bewildered, wandered into the sand dunes that extend for many 
miles, abandoned bis wagon and property, rode across two lines of 
pipe carrying water from the Colorado to mines, but had so far lost 
his faculties that he failed to follow either, and finally gave the horse 
his head. After forty-eight hours of wandering, the instinct of the 
animal led them to the banks of the Colorado at El Rio, about six 
miles south of Yuma. His companion, without horse, water or food, 
wandered about the sand hills, and soon became exhausted. The 
advance wagons of the monument party had been sent out from the 
engineer camp with a load of monuments. They carried an extra 
barrel of water, and on pulling up from the main road to the line, 
which here runs on a sandy mesa, they rolled off the barrel of water 
to lighten the load. On their return next day, a half-famished man 
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was found lying by the water barrel. It was the old soldier, who, 
in his wanderings had become bewildered, lost his reckoning, and, 
although but a few miles from a large lagoon, would have died but 
for the almost miraculous finding of the barrel of water. 

He was brought into camp, and, after a few days’ rest and care- 
ful nursing, went on his way to find his “pardner.” The latter, 
after a few days’ rest, made two trips to find his wagon and property, 
and, on the second, located it. Seven days had elapsed since its 
abandonment, and on his return, he found his little dog, that he had 
left at the wagon, still there, very thin and thirsty for his seven days 
fast in the desert, but alive, and in charge of the property. 

If desert heat, absence of shade, sandy waste, scarce and impure 
water, and hot sand-storms were sources of annoyance, they were all 
forgotten when once in the Coast Range. The first fine water is 
Mountain Spring, at the head of a cafion and near the summit. The 
first valley is named Jacumba. From Jacumba until within sight 
of San Diego, the country is a succession of rugged mountains, 
rolling hills, running streams, shady oak groves, green cienegas and 
healthful mountain valleys. Numerous ranches, and the small set- 
tlements, Campo, Potrero, Dulzura, El Nido, point the way. When 
about thirty miles from the coast, the first grove of orange trees, 
loaded down with ripe fruit, was reached, and from there to San 
Diego, each mile gave some additional indication that we were once 
more in the land of milk and honey, of fruit and flowers; and 
finally, when Point Loma loomed up, and the beautiful Bay of San 
Diego lay before us, we knew that the work of the Boundary Sur- 
vey was nearing its end, but could not know beforehand, the joy and 
contentment of the ideal life that is led by the side of the sea in this 
remote corner of the Southwest. 
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By THEODORE F. ALLEN, FORMERLY CaPTAIN SEVENTH OHIO CAVALRY, 
BREVET COLONEL, U. S. VOLUNTEERS, WITSON’S CAVALRY CoRPs, 





HE rain was pouring in torrents as night fell over our camp at 
Somerset, Kentucky, June 30, 1863. We were hugging our- 
selves in congratulation over the fact that we had a good dry camp, 
and pulled our tent flaps tight to keep out the storm, as we settled 
down to a quiet night’s rest, at peace with all the world—for that 
night anyhow. We were light-hearted youngsters, and “home” was 
wherever nightfall overtook us, or wherever our colonel decided to 
stop. 

In a lull of the storm the quick gallop of a courier was heard. 
In an instant he reined up at the tent of our commander, Colonel 
IsRAEL GARRARD, of the Seventh Ohio Cavalry, to whom he handed 
an order, which read: ‘You will report for duty with your regi- 
ment within one bour from the receipt of this order, your troops to 
be supplied with two days’ rations and forty rounds of ammunition 
per man; one ambulance to accompany your regiment.” This order 
had a business-like look, and in less time than you can say “cater- 
pillar” the regiment was astir. 

Under the adjutant’s order the chief bugler sounded “ Boots and 
Saddles.” As the notes of the bugle fell upon the camp, the caval- 
rymen thrust their heads out of their little shelter tents and gave a 
cheer. This was followed by “Officer’s Call” from the bugle, and 
the commander of each company, coming on a run, reported at the 
adjutant’s tent, where orders were given to prepare the regiment to 
move as indicated, while the medical officers made ready with am- 
bulance and “tools of trade.” Wichin a few brief minutes we were 
looking back with lingering eyes upon our nice dry camp, as we rode 
away in one of the heaviest downpours of rain we had ever experi- 
enced. 
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Reporting to the commander of our brigade, we were informed 
that General Jonn Morgan, with his division of “Rebel Raiders,” 
was expected to cross the Cumberland River on one of bis periodical 
raids through Kentucky. This information was given to the troops, . 
and was received with tumultuous cheers, as we were particularly 
anxious to have a tilt with “ MorGan’s men.” 

Our regiment, the Seventh Ohio Cavalry (1,200 strong), was re- 
cruited in southern Ohio, in the counties bordering the Ohio River. 
A considerable portion of More@an’s command was recruited from 
the counties of northern Kentucky, bordering the Ohio River, di- 
rectly opposite our homes. Thus we were by no means strangers 
to each other, and may be said to have been neighbors. 

Our rubber “ponchos” were drawn tight over our shoulders as 
we took up our night march through the downpour of rain. By 
midnight we had come to “ Fishing Creek,” near Mills Springs, Ken- 
tucky, the seene of General THomas’s victory and ZOLLICOFFER’S 
death. This mountain stream was sending down a torrent of water, 
with heavy driftwood, thus precluding our further progress that 
night. We bivouacked as best we could till daylight, when, under 
great difficulty, we forded the raging torrent, with the loss of only 
one horse—the rider promptly obeying the quick call from a dozen 
officers and from more than a hundred of bis comrades, to “grab a 
root,” which, fortunately, he found protruding from the shore in an 
eddy of the angry torrent, whence be was quickly rescued by the 
willing hands of his comrades. 

Arriving at the Cumberland River, above Burksville, we found 
Mor@an with his division of cavalry occupying the south bank of 
the river. Fora day or two we had skirmishing —“ give and take.” 
It was impossible for us to picket the entire length of the river, and 
by July 3d Morean had succeeded in transferring his command to 
the north bank of the Cumberland River, crossing his force mostly 
at Turkey Neck Bend and at Scott’s Ferry, some fifteen miles below 
Burksville, and we were called in from our picket duty to join in 
the pursuit. This was the start of Morean’s famous raid, which 
extended across the States of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. 

This bold dash of the Confederate cavalry, hotly and most per- 
sistently pursued by the cavalry of the Union army, for a distance 
of nearly a thousand miles, reaching into and across the Northern 
States of Indiana and Ohio, at the high tide of rebellion, was one of 
the most interesting, and certainly one of the most picturesque, 
events of the Civil War; and a particularly striking feature of this 
raid was that it came under the observation of, and was scen by 
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more people than any other military operation of the entire war, as 
thousands, even tens of thousands of people in Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Ohio, thronged the line of march taken by Morgan and the 
pursuing force under General Hopson. It was also one of the 
most talked of, of the great events of those days, when startling 
events crowded upon one another in rapid succession. 

General Morean and his troopers were the beau ideal raiders of 
the South. Mora@an and his chief lieutenant, General Basi, DuKeE, 
were very skilled in misleading their pursuers, and previous to this 
time bad been universally successful in their raids, inflicting much 
damage upon railway lines supplying our armies in the field, and 
had become overbold in their operations. 

As soon as Moraan took up his line of march northward from 
the Cumberland River, the officers in command of the cavalry in pur- 
suit determined to follow him right in his own trail, if it led them 
even to the State of Maine, and not at any time to seek to head him 
off, and not to be drawn aside on false scents for a single moment. 
Morean and DuKE were exceeding fertile in producing false impres- 
sions regarding their movements, but our pursuing force ignored all 
the alluring temptations thrown out by these skiiled and artful raid- 
ers, and we stuck close behind them on their broad trail day and 
night. 

It sometimes happened at night, when we came to diverging 
roads, we would be at a loss to know which road to take. As it was 
midsummer, and exceedingly hot and dry, Moraan’s 2,000 horse- 
men could not avoid leaving a broad trail of dust. At diverging 
roads all we had to do was to scout the roads for a short ways till 
we found the heavy trail of dust which bad settled on the weeds and 
bushes on the roadside, but generally the country people were pres- 
ent in large numbers, ready and anxious to guide us. 

As Morean proceeded northward across the State of Kentucky, 
he came across small garrisons of Union troops guarding important 
places. On July 4th, at Green River, near Columbia, Kentucky, 
Morean called upon Colonel Moore, of a Michigan regiment, to 
surrender his force to save the effusion of blood. This Union 
officer replied that the Fourth of July was not a good day for 
surrendering, aud that his superior officer had stationed him at 
that point for the purpose of effusing blood, and the effusion would 
begin right away if MorGan desired. MorGan accepted the chal- 
lenge, made the attack, and was speedily repulsed, losing heavily in 
officers and men. Among the Confederate killed were Colonel CuE- 
NAULT, of the Eleventh Kentucky; Major Brent, of the Fifth Ken- 
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tucky, and Captain ''REBEL, of the Eleventh Kentucky. Colonel 
Moore's loss was small. Mora@an left his wounded in Colonel 
Moore’s hands. Moraan did not have time to renew the attack, 
and withdrew, continuing his march northward. 

On the morning of the 5th of July, Morean attacked the Union 
garrison at Lebanon, Kentucky, upon its refusal to surrender, and 
with severe loss captured the garrison. In the list of killed was 
Captain Tom Morgan, a brother of General Moxean’s, who was 
serving at the time of his death on General Basiz DuKE’s staff. 

Thereafter Moraan avoided direct assaults upon the Union 
forces which he met in his path, and with skill and adroitness 
avoided giving battle to the Union troops. 

We expected Morgan. to turn east before striking the Ohio 
River, but in this we were mistaken, as, upon arriving at Bran- 
denburg, Kentucky, some forty miles below Louisville, he seized 
passing steamboats and landed bis force in Indiana. Following bis 
trail we reached Brandenburg just in time to see MorGan’s rear 
guard disappear over the river bank, going north in Indiana. His 
rear guard stopped just long enough to wave their hats at us and 
bid us good bye. The steamboats they had used in crossing were at 
that moment bursting into flames, and burned to the water’s edge, 
tied fast to the Indiana shore. 

Other steamboats were hurriedly obtained, and our pursuing 
force hastily transferred across the river, men and horses being 
tumbled aboard the boats in quick order, and tumbled off the boats 
as quickly when on the other side. There were many laughable 
instances of men and horses falling into the river, but everything 
“went” in those days, without a murmur of complaint. 

The appearance of “ MorGan’s men” on the north bank of the 
Ohio River created great consternation in Indiana and Ohio. The 
Governor of Indiana called out the “ Home Guards,” to the number of 
50,000, and as Mor@an’s advance turned towards Ohio, the Governor 
of the “ Buckeye State” called out 50,000 “Home Guards” from his 
State. At Corydon, Indiana, the “ Home Guards” gave the invaders 
a brisk little battle, and delayed their advance for a brief time. 

General Hosson’s pursuing column, of which the Seventh Ohio 
Cavalry was a part, arrived at Corydon within a few hours after 
Mor@an’s departure. The citizens of Indiana received us with the 
greatest joy and enthusiasm, and from the time of our arrival at 
Corydon until the end of our march at Buffington Island, Ohio, a 
distance of about three hundred miles, our line of march was be- 
tween two lines of patriotic people, occupying each side of the road 
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—men, women and children—laden with good things for us to eat, 
the principal article being fried chicken. In truth and. literally, 
there were six hundred miles of fried chicken! 

We have all heard the story of the “chaff’’ between the soldiers 
of the Western and Eastern armies, when the Western man, mindful 
of the hard bread and salt pork he had consumed as his daily rations 
for weeks and months without variation, asked the soldier of the 
Eastern army if the report was true that MCCLELLAN issued cham- 
pagne and oysters to the Army of the Potomac. 

Without answering this disputed question, I am in position to 
state, without fear of contradiction, that fried chicken and black- 
berry pie were issued to General Hosson’s three thousand cavalry 
every hour of the day for the entire distance of our march across 
the States of Indiana and Ohio, and that after our two days’ rations, 
with which we had started from Somerset, Kentucky, had been ex- 
hausted, we lived entirely upon the rations issued to us by the pa- 
triotic citizens, as we marched along. All the soldier had to do was 
to fill his stomach and his haversack—the enthusiastic citizens did the 
rest ! 

One of my regiment, a most excellent soldier, named GEORGE 
Luoyp, tells that, having been surfeited with fried chicken and 
blackberry pie—having it for breakfast, dinner and supper, with 
half a dozen lunches of the same between each meal— he one day rode 
off the line of march, boping to find a farm house where he could 
get some bacon and corn bread. He soon came to an inviting farm 
showing every sign of prosperity. He rode up to the house, and 
told the lady of the manor that he was hungry, and asked for food. 
With the greatest alacrity the lady brought him—what do you 
think?—fried chicken and blackberry pie! ‘Good Lord, madam ;” 


said Lioyp, “won't you please give me some bacon and corn bread; ° 


the pin feathers are beginning to grow on me,I have eaten so much 
fried chicken?” 

It would seem that the telegraph bad announced our coming in 
MorGan’s rear, and at this announcement every man, woman and 
child in Indiana and Ohio began to fry chickens for us (though I 
desire to say here that we did not belong to the colored troops, and 
there was not a preacher in the whole command) as the best thing 
they had to offer us. At first this article of diet was acceptable, but 
six hundred miles of fried chicken was more than we could stand. 
We begged the good people to telegraph ahead to stop this awful 
slaughter of chickens for our benefit, and provide some hard tack 
and salt pork, or they would kill us with their well-meant kindness. 
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It was under the conditions above described that we had the 
most convincing demonstration that veteran soldiers complain only 
when they have a superabundance of food. Thesame men bad not a 
whisper of complaint to make, when, later in the war, seven nubbins 
of corn were issued to each of them, this issue being intended as a 
full meal for both the trooper and his horse. But when each trooper 
was fed with at least twenty meals a day for nearly three weeks, 
and each meal consisting of fried chicken, blackberry pie, straw- 
berry short cake, crabapple jelly, home-made bread fresh from the 
ovens in slices two inches thick, and spread with butter half an inch 
thick, all washed down with sweet milk or buttermilk, then it was 
that the veterans complained bitterly, crying out in distress for 
their sustaining food of “hard tack and sow belly.” 

In our procession of three hundred miles between this double 
line of excited and patriotic citizens, these tens of thousands of citi- 
zens greeted us with one song, and only one, always the same, viz: 
“Rally Round the Flag, Boys.” This we heard by day and by night. 

When we halted to feed, we tried to catch forty winks of sleep 
while the horses were eating. The country people gathered around 
the sleeping meu, and soothed their slumbers with “ Rally Round 
the Flag, Boys.” In view of the fact that none of us bad more than 
two hours’ sleep out of each twenty-four during the three weeks of 
the raid, it can readily be imagined that our patriotic serenaders 
could have easily been dispensed with, but their songs didn’t bother 
us, a8 we were too deep in the “land of nod” for such trifles as a 
few hundred people singing at us, to be disturbed, and their singing 
served the useful purpose of keeping the weary guards awake. 

It is related of General Hopson, truthfully no doubt, that being 
exhausted by the strain both mental and physical, induced by the 
responsibility of the command and the hardship of the march, with 
barely one bour’s sleep out of each twenty-four for three weeks, be 
had leave of absence for a few days at the close of the raid, and 
went to his home to recuperate. Arrived at home, one of the first 
things that greeted him was a household servant passing through 
the hall, singing, “Rally Round the Flag, Boys.” The General's 
nerves were on edge, and he called out, “Stop that singing. I 
have heard a thousand miles of ‘Rally Round the Flag,’ and don’t 
want any more of it for a few days, anyhow.” Pretty soon the Gen- 
eral was in a fitful sleep, from which he woke, saying the clock in 
his room was ticking “Rally Round the Flag.” His wife stopped 
the clock, and the General rested quietly till evening, when he 
became a little delirious, and surprised his wife by telling her that 
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sixty thousand katydids bad followed him from Indiana and Ohio, 
and had swarmed into their yard, where they were all singing 
“ Rally Round the Flag.” He insisted that she go out in the yard 
and stop the katydids singing this song. He was only quieted by 
closing the doors and windows, shutting out the songs of the katy- 
dids. 

Although it has been nearly thirty-five years since the occur- 
rences I speak of, I can hear them singing “Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys,” yet, and J have never had a longing for fried chicken and black- 
berry pie from those days to this. 

It must be borne in mind that in MorGan’s sweep across three 
States, a distance of nearly a thousand miles, he swept his line of 
march, and for some distance on each side, almost clean of horses, 
giving his command frequent remounts, and almost daily remounts, 
leaving us, his pursuers, to secure our remounts with extreme diffi- 
culty. Boiled down to a few words, Moraan’s force had two horses 
for every man, while General Hosson’s pursuing force had two men 
to each sadly worn horse. MorGan’s force, when it started from the 
Cumberland River, was exceedingly weil mounted, having some of 
the best blooded horses from Kentucky — horses capable of long and 
rapid marches. He set the “ pegs” for us and set them high every 
day. The longest march made by MorGan’s command at one stretch 
was nearly one hundred miles in thirty-five hours—this being a 
jump he made from a point in Indiana west of Cincinnati to Wil- 
liamsburg, Ohio, east of Cincinnati. 

At Vernon, Indiana, Governor Morton had posted a strong force 
of “Home Guards” to meet the invaders. MorGan made a demand 
upon the commander of this force to surrender. This was refused, 
and two hours’ time asked in which to remove the women, children 
and non-combatants. MorGAN very generously granted the time 
asked for, but while the women and children were being placed out 
of danger, MorGan made a detour around Vernon, and at the expira- 
tion of the two hours was eight or ten miles away. 

On this big one-hundred-mile march in the rear of Cincinnati, 
Moraan passed through Glendale, Ohio, one of the beautiful subur- 
ban villages, where many Cincinnatians have their homes. This 
suburban village is within a few miles of the corporate limits of 
Cincinnati, and “ Moraan’s men” could plainly see the city lights, 
and if it had been daylight, could have seen the city spires. 

Moraan’s force was not to exceed 2,000 troopers when he invaded 
the States north of the Obio River. Now, 2,000 horsemen make a 
big showing, and to the excited male citizens whose horses were 
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being seized right and left, and to the excited female citizens whose 
loaves of bread were being seized at the oven doors, this number 
was easily magnified to 10,000, and this was the number uniformly 
reported to us by the excited citizens, when they stopped long 
enough from singing “ Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” and handing out 
fried chicken, though we knew this number did not exceed 2,000. 

Our march across the State of Ohio was in many ways painful, 
as our horses were failing rapidly, and the men were greatly ex- 
hausted for want of sleep. Twenty-two hours’ marching out of each 
twenty-four was more than the horses could stand in their exhausted 
condition. Our ambulance had been dropped long ago, but our 
medical officers, mounted on the ambulance horses, were with us. 

We were now at home in southern Ohio, and many of the 
troopers of our regiment passed their own door-steps, stopping only 
long enough to kiss the members of their families, and for a brief 
time listen to their song of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” and par- 

take of some more fried chicken and blackberry pie. 

At Piketon and Jackson, Ohio, the “ Home Guards” had delay ed 
Mor@an’s advance, and we began to pick up some of his stragglers. 
In the literal sense of the word these were not stragglers, but were 
mostly men who were so worn down and utterly exhausted that 
further effort was impossible. When found, these men were always 
asleep, not in a gentle doze, but apparently dead. We would have to 
shake them and roll them about roughly toawaken them. Even by 
the roughest usage we could hardly get them wide awake. Often 
they would reply to questions, but in a dazed sort of a way and 
evidently yet asleep. When finally we got them wide awake they 
showed the greatest consternation and alarm, and asked how it all 
happened, that they could go to sleep among Mor@an’s men and 
wake up to find themselves prisoners in the hands of Hosson’s 
Union Cavalry. They always wanted to know what had happened 
in the meantime, and what had become of Morean. It looked here 
as though we might overtake the raiders within a few hours and 
bring them to bay. 

The “Home Guards” were now exceedingly active in “pepper- 
ing” the raiders with their shot guns and squirrel rifles, and in 
tearing up bridge floors, felling trees across the roads, and in every 
way possible delaying their march. The same willing hands which 
thus delayed Moraan opened the way for us, the pursuers. The 
roads were opened, the bridge floors were relaid, and every possible 
effort made to help us. One patriotic citizen, seeing the distress of 
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my horse, very willingly brought me a good horse, which he had in 
hiding, in exchange for my sadly wearied animal. 

‘On their march across the States of Indiana and Ohio, Moraan’s 
men passed through « very rich and prosperous region, as well as 
through many thriving towns, where a hostile force had never be- 
fore been seen nor expected. 

The cavalry soldier, when on a raid of this kind in the enemy’s 
country, does not draw a fine distinction between meum and tuum. 
The general rule is that “‘ whatever is out of doors is mine, and what- 
ever is indoors belongs to my messmate.” Acting upon this conven- 
ient rule, the Confederate troopers Joaded themselves and their horses 
with every conceivable thing, taken mostly from the stores of the 
towns they passed through. It had been years since they had had 
such good shopping opportunities, and in justice to them it may be 
said they shopped liberally, ordering all their purchases to be charged 
to Jeff. Davis. One humorous fellow said he was glad to find the 
stores so well stocked, and that they compared more than favorably 
with the stores in Dixie, and that he found no occasion whatever to 
find fault with the prices. Not only did they provide generously 
for themselves, but they did not forget to remember the “girls they 
left behind them.” The storekeepers thought they had left an awful 
lot of girls behind them, or were providing with great indulgence 
for the few. At all events, they loaded themselves and their horses, 
and even spring wagons, with a vast quantity of plunder, such as 
muslin by the bolt, calico by the hundred yards, boots, shoes, stock- 
ings, corsets, gloves, underwear, etc. The hardware stores were by 
no means neglected, and it is related that bird cages, and even 
skates, were choice articles of demand, though it cannot be truth- 
fully said that they went at high prices. 

On the 18th of July, nearly three weeks from our start from the 
Cumberland River, General Hopson having kept himself well ad- 
vised of Morean’s. probable plans, and learning that the enemy was 
heading for the fords of the Obio, at Buffington Island, ordered the 
picked men of three regiments, viz: the Seventh Ohio Cavalry, under 
Colonel] IsraEL GARRARD; the Eighth Michigan Cavalry, under Col- 
onel Wo. P. Sanpgrs, and the Second Ohio Cavalry, all under the 
command of Colonel A. V. Kautz, of the last named regiment, with 
two pieces of artillery, should be pushed ahead to make a supreme 
effort, sparing neither man nor borse till Mor@an was brought to 
bay and compelled to fight. It was my good fortune to be selected 
as a factor in this forlorn hope. This force of picked men tightened 
their belts and took up their saddle girths two holes, springing into 
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their saddles for the sixteenth consecutive all-night march on the 
evening of July 18th. 

Colonel A. V. Kautz, the commander of this flying column, was 
an officer of the regular army, who had previously commanded our 
brigade, and with whom we had served for some time. He was a 
thoroughly capable leader, who had our utmost confidence, and we 
were only too glad to follow his flag, which we felt certain would 
lead to victory. As we sprang into our saddles for this supreme 
and final effort, General Hopson bade us “Gop-speed,” and assured 
us of his prompt support in every way with the remainder of the 
force under his command. Our flying column moved rapidly through 
the summer night, the officers and men all keenly alert, and fondly 
cherishing the hope that we might fully realize General Hosson’s 
expectations in selecting us for this final effort. Little was said by 
the men or officers, as the night hours passed rapidly by. Each 
soldier seemed to be silently intent upon pushing forward as rapidly 
as possible, and wondering whether the morrow would bring us 
victory or defeat. 

Like a phantom troop in dreamland, 

“On the march, each wind-shod troop, the purple midnight. a 
Now at a walk, now at a trot, as tho’ passing in review, 
With sabers drawn, and misty banners waving over all, 
And drifting upward to the stars an inspiring bugle call. 


The phantom sounds of battle float along the peopled air; 
Muffled commands— the captains shouting, and hark! a distant cheer.” 


Just as the sky was growing gray with the coming dawn on 
July 19th, the welcome sounds of a half dozen shots by our ad- 
vance guard told us we had struck Moraan’s outpost. Colonel 
Kavtz immediately pushed his command forward at a brisk gait. 
Debouching from the river hills into the valley of the Ohio, near Buf- 
fington Island, we developed Moraan’s force, where it had been de- 
layed by fog, waiting for daylight, to ford the river into West Vir- 
ginia. Morean’s 2,000 horsemen were waiting in the lower end of 
the valley that laid between the hills and the river. The Union 
troops, under General JUDAH, coming up. the river from Pomeroy, 
where the steamboat had landed them, approached the enemy 
about the same time our vanguard of General Hosson’s force, led 
by Colonel Kautz, began the descent into the middle of the valley 
occupied by Morgan. Colonel Kautz attacked immediately upon 
arrival, our two pieces of artillery, answering JUDAH’s guns, in- 
formed MorGan that those who had followed him from the Cumber- 
land River bad closed in on him. 
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With the rising of the sun the fog lifted, showing the gunboats 
in the river, and to Morean all hope of escape by fording the nar- 
row bar was gone. The one desperate chance of escape was by the 
road leading out of the upper end of the valley, and towards this 
Mora@an’s confused, stampeded troopers swept through the standing 
grain fields of the fertile farm lands, with Colonel Kautz’s com- 
mand in bot pursuit. 

We have known of battlefields of “sombre hue under leaden 
skies,” but this field of battle in the fair valley of the Ohio sur- 
prised us greatly with its flashes of color, changing into a scene of 
the most superb brilliancy under the midsummer sun. We had 
i previously experienced the inspiring sight of an “army with ban- 
| ners,’ but the banners referred to were tame and colorless as com- 
pared with the battle scene spread out before our eyes in our charge 
j upon Morean that July morning. Immediately the stampede be- 
: gan, each one of MorGan’s troopers began to unload the “plunder” 

carried on his horse— boots, shoes, stockings, gloves, bird cages and 

skates were scattered to the winds. Then the flying horsemen let 

loose their bolts of muslin and calico; holding one end, each trooper 

let the whole hundred yards or more stream out behind him, thus 
showing under the bright skies, banners galore. In colors these 
were violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, white, and red— 

embracing every color of the rainbow—and many shades and 

tints quite impossible to describe. The most gorgeous kaleidoscopic 
/ view imaginable would not serve to describe the retreat of this 
“army with banners;” and instantly, though greatly to our sur- 

“s INS prise, we found ourselves to be “rainbow chasers” in almost the lit- 
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eral sense of the word. 

No road could accommodate such a confused mass of 2,000 flying 
horsemen, and they spread out across the narrowing valley. Across 
the upper end of this valley a stream came down out of the hills to 
the river, cutting its way through the plain in a deep gorge. Into 
this gorge plunged and piled the flying cavalry, with their wagon- 
loads of plunder, and our force close behind them. Some succeeded 
in getting beyond this sunken gorge to continue their flight, though 
many, dismounted and disabled, were captured here, while some 
halted a short distance beyond in the forest-clad hills to surrender 
rather than continue a hoveless flight from this crushing defeat. 

While we were energetically engaged in gathering in the large 
number of prisoners captured at this sunken gorge, a flag of truce 
was brought to Colonel GARRARD by a Confederate officer, who 
stated that Colonel Howarp Smita, with a few other officers and 
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men of MorGan’s command, were in the woods near by, having been 
cut off from their command, and knowing the uselessness of further 
effort, would surrender if an officer was sent to receive them. Adju- 
tant ALLEN and Lieutenant McCoLaen, of the Seventh Ohio Cavalry, 
were sent to give them safe escort within our lines. These prison- 
ers were received by the writer of these lines, who was greatly sur- 
prised to learn that General Basi, DUKE was in company with 
Colonel Howarp Situ. General DuKE bore himself with dignity, 
and I would not have known that I bad him with the other prison- 
ers if one of his own men had not accidentally disclosed his identity 
to me. In company with General DuKE and Colonel Howarp 
SMITH were some fifteen or twenty other Confederate officers and 
soldiers, who surrendered under the flag of truce sent to Colonel 
GARRARD. After escorting this detachment to our lines, I found that 
during my absence, Colonel GARRARD had proceeded in pursuit of 
such as had escaped capture at the sunken gorge, but before going 
had left a detachment of the Seventh Ohio Cavalry to wait for my 
return, and with orders for me to wait on the river bank with the 
prisoners till further orders from him. 

The prisoners and guards in my charge rested for a few minutes 
on the river bank, all gazing wistfully at the flowing water. It 
must be borne in mind that both Morean’s and Hosson’s cavalry 
had been in the saddle for about three weeks, with scarcely more 
than an hour’s rest on any day. Not a man of the entire five 
thousand troopers had had his clothes off in three weeks, during all 
of which time we had ridden in the cloud of dust that five thousand 
horses can raise on the country roads in midsummer—such dense 
clouds of dust that at times it was impossible to see five yards ahead. 
It can readily be understood that under these circumstances a bath 
would be very: much in order, and would be most acceptable. 

As we sat on the river bank, first one man and then another 
asked permission to go to the water’s edge to wash his face, till 
pretty soon one half of the men, both Union and Confederate, were 
at the river edge washing their faces, and digging the dust out of 
their eyes, ears and nostrils. This proved to be such a half-way 
sort of business, and so unsatisfactory that the men asked permission 
to go in swimming. 

Recognizing the merit of this request, I gave permission for one- 
half the prisoners and one-half the guards to go in swimming to- 
gether, and the other half to stand by, and take their turn. The 
men stripped off, and the “Yankees” and “Johnnies” were soon 
splashing in the river together, enjoying the most necessary bath they 
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had ever had in their lives. The first detachment having completed 
their scrubbing, the second detachment took their turn. 

While the men were bathing, one of the Confederate officers 
turned to me, and pointing to the naked soldiers in the water, said: 
“Tt is difficult to tell ’tother from which” — meaning that he found 
difficulty in distinguishing between Union and Confederate when 
they were stripped naked—a truism with which I quickly agreed, 
as, at the instant, I was debating in my mind ‘f there might be any 
danger of “getting the babies mixed ;” but a glance at the line in 
dusty blue on shore, with their Spencer carbines ready for duty, 
reassured me, and I permitted the boys to gumbol in the water to 
their heart’s content. 

One of Moraan’s men, while in the water diligently scrubbing 
off the three weeks’ accumulation of dust, being surprised at the 
quantity to be removed, remarked that if all of MorGan’s men were 
as dirty as he, the way of escape was for Moraan to have put his 
whole division into the river at once, with orders to scrub themselves, 
and enough dirt would have been released to shoal the river, and 
give easy fording at any place. 

After the baths, the guards shared the contents of their haver- 
sacks with the prisoners, and we spread ourselves out on the grass 
under the shade of nearby trees, in regular picnic fashion, resting, 
and waiting for orders. 

One of the officers with General DUKE gave me a little Confed- 
erate flag about the size of your two hands. I accepted the flag 
and asked the officer his name. He replied, “Captain Hines.” (The 
Captain Hines here referred to, recently died at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. At the time of his death he was Chief Justice of the State 
Court of Appeals, and one of the best officers ever occupying this 
high office. His death was greatly lamented). 

“He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” This quotation 
suggests itself by reason of the fact, that under the varying fortunes 
of war, less than four months after the events written of in the 
foregoing, in a sharp cavalry engagement in East Tennessee, I found 
myself a prisoner of war in the hands of the Fourth Kentucky 
Cavalry, of GILTNER’s brigade, one of Moraan’s regiments, but for- 
tunately made my escape within twelve hours. 

The prisoners captured by the Seventh Ohio Cavalry were turned 
over to the Union officer in charge of prisoners at Cheshire, Ohio, 
and with this our connection with the Moraan raid ended. General 
MorGan himself was not captured for several days later, but the raid 
ended at Buffington Island, Ohio, and the subsequent flight of Mor- 
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GAN with bis detachment of a few hundred men did not avail him 
anything. 

From the time of Moraan’s landing on the Indiana side of the 
Obio River until his defeat at Buffington Island, Ohio, not less than 
one hundred thousand “ Home Guards” were called into the field to 
“suppress him.” The force of veterans under General Hopson, who 
pursued Morgan from “start to finish,’ comprised about 3,000 cav- 
alry. Moraan gave us a good “run for our money,” but with pluck, 
courage and good leadership we overcame all obstacles, and had the 
gratification of knowing that our duty had been fully performed, 
and that on July 19th in the engagement at Buffington Island, we 
had served our country well. 

One cannot but admire the dash, skill and courage of Morgan 
and DuxkeE, which enabled them to lead their 2,000 troopers on such 
a raid, baffling for so long a time the efforts of more than one hun- 
dred thousand men to capture them. 

It must be borne in mind that the date of this invasion was at 
the high tide of rebellion. The people of the North were in a frenzy 
of excitement. This period marked the capture of Vicksburg, with 
all of PeEmMBERTON’s army, by General Grant; the retreat of LEE’s 
sullen and disappointed army from the blood-stained field of Gettys- 
burg, and the capture of Morean, with his “Flower of the South.” 
A million bonfires, celebrating the victory of our arms, burned with 
lurid flames in tbe cities, towns, villages, hamlets and cross-roads of 
the Northern States. . 

Soon after the close of this raid, our regiment, the Seventh Ohio 
Cavalry, formed a part of General Burnsipe’s army, which occupied 
East Tennessee. We had an active campaign bere for six months, and 
saw our cavalry horses die from hunger, while our veteran cavalry- 
men sustained life on a small portion of parched corn; and then, 
more than ever before, we cherished the memory of the six hundred 
miles of fried chicken we had on the MoraaN raid. 





AN IDEAL DRILL REGULATIONS.* 


By Captain A. P. BLOCKSOM, SIxTH CAVALRY. 


hana every officer of experience has his own, perbaps dimly 
outlined, but differing more or less from those authorized. When 
new regulations are introduced, there is for a long time much criti- 
cism concerning errors, or what are thought to be such. The main 
points of what follows I have heard discussed for years, although it 
is not claimed that they cover sufficient ground for the construction 
of drill regulations; the general principles refer to the manner 


rather than to the matter of construction. 

The first and most important thing to be considered is the use 
of language. It should be constantly kept in mind that all instruc- 
tions and commands should be written in the fewest words consistent 
with clear understanding. Every ambiguity, even in little particu- 
lars, is a nuisance, especially among militia and volunteers, who are 
more apt to split bairs than regulars. 

Remembering that in the event of war the bulk of our armies 
will be composed of volunteers, the second requisite is that move- 
ments of the squad, troop, squadron, etc., be limited to those which 
will be used while in the field. Of course the preparatory training 
of regulars is more thorough than that of volunteers, and it might 
be well to note what could be omitted in case of troops having short 
time to learn their duties before going into active service. But even 
with regulars much description and many directions invariably lead 
to neglect. 

A third requisite is that commands be assimilated; wherever 
possible, similar movements of different units should have the same 
commands, the word indicating—the unit alone changing for each 
case. 


*Essay read before Lyceum, Fort Robinson, Season 1897-8. 
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A fourth requisite is that the regulations be drill regulations 
pure and simple, and that all extraneous matter necessary to the 
soldier’s knowledge be taught elsewhere. A ‘drill regulations,” 
so-called, of five hundred pages, may frighten the average volunteer, 
or even regular, into the feeling that he can never master the con- 
tents, and the result be that he learns nothing thoroughly. 

I shall take a few illustrations from the cavalry drill regulations, 
to show how they depart from the principles enunciated. 

The schools of the soldier and trooper are complete, although 
there is possibly too much in them for regulars, and volunteers 
would certainly have to omit a great deal, especially fencing (as dis- 
tinguished from saber exercise), the finer points of the riding school 
and training of horses, etc. 

Paragraph 3 says: ‘In movements where the guide may be 
either right, left, or center, it is indicated in the command.” Para- 
graph 137 says: “In the direct march in line, the guide, if not 
announced to the right or left, is center without indication. This 
rule is general.” As paragraph 3 is in “General Principles,” the 
two conflict. 

I think the guide should be center in all close order movements 
of the troop and platoon, except momentarily, when in column of 
' troops or platoons it is desired to form line to a flank. This would 
almost eliminate the word “guide” from close order troop move- 
ments. <A troop commander always has his troop much better in 
hand when the guide is center, and this particularly applies to time 
of war, when troops are larger. In a long and more flexible line, 
as when skirmishing, the necessities may be different. 

Apropos of this subject, my experience has been that the troop 
guide center in squadron drill gives as good results as guide right or 
left. Prolonged squadron movements in line are at best difficult, 
unless made by heads of columns. 

In the School of the Soldier, paragraph 36 says: “If marcbing 
— Route order, Marcu—or At ease, Marcu.”” The corresponding 
commands in the school of the trooper and troop omit march. To- 
gether with rest they may all be assimilated by leaving out march. 
The latter is unnecessary, since the commands are for relaxation, 
not movement. If you say, Houte order, Marcu, why aot Attention, 
Marcu? The side step, change step, and mark time in the school 
of the soldier are all of doubtful utility except as exercises for the 
feet. 

The squad being in column of fours, paragraph 166 says, “ By 
twos, Marcu ;” paragraph 167 says, “ Form fours, Marcu;” why not 
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say, ‘Form twos, Marca?” The word file is more in accord with 
twos and fours than trooper, and the other command in this same 
series would then be « Form file, Marcu.” The troop being in column 
of platoons, paragraph 620 says: ‘ Platoons right forward fours right, 
Marcu. The platoons unite in one column of fours.” 

It seems that no further explanation is necessary, but the fol- 
lowing is added: “In breaking the column of platoons into column 
of fours, a platoon composed of a greater or less number of fours 
than the ove preceding, will slightly increase or decrease its gait, 
to enable all the fours to take their proper distances in column, and 
will if necessary, slightly change direction so as to follow the first.”’ 
This movement is so simple, and it is so absolutely impossible for 
the platoon to get in the column of fours in more than one way, 
that the added directions are superfluous. 

Paragraph 607 describes how a troop in column of platoons 
changes direction; paragraph 730 describes how a squadron in 
column of troops changes direction, using almost identically the 
same words, except that troop is substituted for platoon. It would 
be sufficient to say: ‘The column of troops changes direction ac- 
cording to the principles prescribed in the change of direction of 
the column of platoons in troop drill.” 

Paragraph 693 says: “At the command or signal, Prepare to 
mount, Mount, the led horses are conducted to the troop. * * * 
If deployed as skirmishers, the troopers after mounting resume their 
places on the skirmish line without further command.” The intervals 
in the mounted skirmish line are twice those in the dismounted line 
and there ure one-third more men in the mounted line; the execu- 
tion therefore of that part of the movement quoted is impossible; 
after mounting, a command to form skirmishers must be given. 

It seems to me there is too much attention paid in squadron drill 
to the posting of guides, who are often in the way. They under- 
stand their duties better and are of more use behind their troops. 
If the command for the change of formation is given properly, the 
adjutant and sergeant-major indicating the point of rest and direc- 
tion of the new line, troop commanders, who in all cases should be 
troop leaders, must do the rest. Of course these remarks do not 
apply to ceremonies, where time is long and more precision is 
required. 

I think there should be only one method of assembling the dif- 
ferent units in a line of groups or skirmishers: the rally. It is 
practically the same as the present assembly at the gallop, and just 
as orderly; there is no necessity for the command, Assemble, after 
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such a rally. After the rally following a charge, it may be neces- 
sary to re-form in normal order, but this can be done without a 
precise command. 

Speaking of groups, I think the word “squad” except in the 
schools of the soldier and trooper, should be struck from the regu- 
lations. If the platoon can be well managed by one man in all 
situations, I fail to see the necessity for a further subdivision. 'l'his 
feature of the drill was taken from foreign books, but the fact that 
Americans of the rank and file are more intelligent and generally 
better educated than foreigners of their class, was not taken into 
account. They possess, too, more independent habits of thought, 
and in cases of emergency more readily see what is the right thing 
to do. 

The fact is that too many leaders confuse them; at least that 
has been my experience in drill, and the result would probably be 
much worse in presence of the enemy. A squad leader is also 
practically lost to the firing line in extended order. 

It is difficult to see where there is a compensating advantage in 
a smaller subdivision than the platoon; that a squad is a smaller 
target is not a sufficient one. 

The squadron being in line of fours, paragraph 740 says: ‘On 
second troop close in mass, Marcu.” To re-form line of fours, the 
command is “Line of fours on second troop, Marcu.” If tbe first 
command were “Close in mass on second troop, Marcu,” the two 
would be assimilated. As they are, it requires an effort to remem- 
ber in which command the words “on second troop” come first. 

The squadron being in line of platoon columns, paragraph 770 
says: ‘On second troop close intervals, Marcu,” and “ On second 
troop extend intervals, Marcu.”” Why not omit the word intervals and 
assimilate these commands with the corresponding ones in troop 
drill? In the regimental drill there are too many movements, and 
few of those that are necessary can be executed by direct commands 
when the regiment is moving at a faster gait than the walk. The 
number of movements could well be lessened and the drill made to 
occupy little more space than that of the brigade. 

The employment of cavalry outside the drill field, marches, camp- 
ing, stable duty, cavalry horses, packing, etc., are all important things 
to know, but they do not come under the definition of drill, and 
should not be sandwiched between different heads of that subject. 
If they must be under the same cover, they should form an appen- 
dix. 
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These illustrations are the result of a superficial survey only, 
and it is probable that careful study would develop many errors 
and superfluities. 

However different other opinions may be as to the criticisms 
made, the latter are sufficient to show, in what manner at least, the 
regulations may be improved and abbreviated. They come from 
the protracted labor of a board of officers, the probability being that 
each member could have done quicker and better work alone. Boards 
are inclined to verbosity —to make compromises; many things may 
be done by them which none of the members wholly approve as 
individuals. 

If the right man can be selected, it is better that he alone should 
do the kind of work described. He should possess war experience, 
be a keen tactician, a terse logician and man of culture, with tolera- 
tion of the views of others and judgment to choose the best opinions 
on doubtful points. There are many such in our service. 

If a board for revision is thought necessary, it should have power 
to do two things only: to abridge without substitution and to correct 
the few inaccuracies of language palpable to others, which the most 
careful student is sometimes unable to see in his own work. 

In attempting tojsuit the argument to the title, this paper has 


been made longer than originally intended. If war, of which so 
many rumors are heard, must come, may it come soon, so that we 
shall cease to fit the description, “Mere prattle, without practice, is 
all his soldiership.” 





NOTES ON CAMP SANITATION IN A VOLUNTEER CAV- 
ALRY TROOP. 


By G.C. THAYER, First Troop, PHILADELPHIA CITY CAVALRY. 


HERE has been so much discussion during and since the late 

war with Spain concerning the health of the volunteer troops 

in the field or in camp, that the record of the experiences in this line 

of atypical volunteer organization may be not entirely without inter- 

est. There was no particular novelty in these experiences, but from 

what was done, and still more from what was not done, may, per- 
haps, be drawn some inferences of value for the future. 

On April 27, 1898, the Philadelphia City Troop—sixty-tbree 
officers and men—in obedience to the orders of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania mobilizing the State National Guard, left Philadelphia 
for Mt. Gretna, arriving in a blinding snow storm. After enlisting 
about thirty recruits, they embarked for Porto Rico late in July, 
and, returning on September 16th, were furloughed until Novem- 
ber 20th, when they were finally mustered out of the United States 
service. During the period of their enlistment they bad but one 
death (which took place nearly six weeks after their return from 
Porto Rico), and at no time did they have more than five per cent. 
of their men on sick report. While this record is in no way re- 
markable in itself, yet, in comparison with other similar organiza- 
tions, it may be said to be at least creditable, and the means by 
which the health of the command was preserved may be of some in- 
terest to the readers of the JouRNAL. 


PERSONNEL. 


In personnel the officers and men of the original troop repre- 
sented the best classes of the city of Philadelphia. Practically all 
of them had received a college education. Many of them were 
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wealthy, and all of them were what is called well-to-do. Physically 
they were an active lot of men, most of them accustomed to out- 
door sports, and many of them prominent in athletic exercises, such 
as cricket, hunting and football. An unusually large number were 
considerably above the average in size and strength. All of them 
had the high vitality and capacity to resist disease that comes from 
good food, good lodging and good clothing. The recruits subse- 
quently taken in were from the same class, except a few men en- 
listed as cooks, farriers, etc. The whole organization was bound to- 
gether by ties of friendship, relationship, and a resolve to uphold 
the troop’s proud record of the past, that created an esprit de corps 
of very peculiar force and value. 

All the officers had served for more than ten years in the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, and all of the non-commissioned officers 
had served over five years. Both officers and non-commissions, and 
many of the men, had served through the Homestead riots, where 
they were on duty eighteen days, and practically all the original 
troop had served at the Hazelton riots, their tour of duty there ex- 
tending over three weeks. Besides these experiences, the troop had 
attended the yearly encampment of the Guard where they had had 
a chance to acquire a certain knowledge of camp duties. This 
knowledge afterwards proved of great value. 

In carrying out these camp duties the troop had perfected an or- 
ganization that worked most satisfactorily. Under this system the 
troop was divided into the regulation platoons, each under its ser- 
geant, each platoon consisting of the usual two squads under cor- 
porals. The squads were assigned to duty by roster; two squads 
(one platoon) furnishing the camp guard, one squad camp police, 
one squad stable police, etc., the roster being arranged so that the 
duties fell to each squad in turn. 

After muster into the United States service, this system was 
changed to the regulation system of alphabetical detail with very 
unsatisfactory results. Under the old system there was a strong 
spirit of rivalry between the squads, each squad striving to do its 
work better and quicker than the other. The result was a camp and 
picket line that was alraost painfully clean. Besides this, every man 
knew when and where bis work was for the day, and when it was 
done, felt at liberty to make himself comfortable, or attend to his 
personal duties. The corporals having continually the same men 
under them could organize their squads so as to apportion the work 
to individuals in a way to best suit their strength and capacities, 
and could enforce a better discipline. Moreover, as the work fell to 
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each squad by roster, the first sergeant was relieved of all labor of 
making out details, etc., and was allowed to give his attention to bis 
other duties, already sufficiently onerous. 

Under the system of alphabetical detail, the character of the 
work fell off considerably, and the time taken to do it materially 
increased. The corporals, having different men under them every 
day, could perfect no satisfactory squad organization or discipline. 
In fact, the defects of the system became so self-evident that after 
our arrival in Porto Rico it was tacitly abandoned, and the old 
method taken up, to the very great satisfaction and benefit of all 
concerned, : 

There is no particular novelty in this system, but it is spoken of 
here, as the writer is convinced that a proper organization for carry- 
ing on the work of a camp not only greatly lightens these distaste- 
ful duties, but is a most essential means for securing that cleanliness 
upon which all camp sanitation rests. 


MT. GRETNA. 


Owing to delays in transit from Philadelphia to Mt. Gretna, 
the troop did not reach their camp ground until after nightfall. It 


was found impossible to get the tentage that night, and in con- 
sequence the men were subject to considerable bardship. The 
weather was cold and raw, with rain and sleet that later changed to 
snow. Some of the other organizations, that had arrived earlier in 
the day, and had been able to get their canvas up, offered the use 
of their mess tents and such room as they could spare among the 
men. <A number of the men, however, had to spend the night in 
the open, bivouacking as best they could, wet through and half frozen 
under their rubber blankets. For men fresb from home and com- 
fortable surroundings the trial was severe, but there were no ill 
effects observed. 

The following day the canvas was obtained, and by 12 o’clock 
the tents were up and all bands under shelter. In the meantime 
the latrine and kitchen sink were dug by the squads to whom that 
duty fell. The former was placed on the opposite side of the picket 
line from the tents and about forty yards distant, the trend of the 
land being such as to carry all drainage away from the camp. The 
trench was dug about six feet deep, the rocky soil presenting con- 
siderable difficulties. A screen of rough boards was erected in such 
a manner that the whole frame-work could be lifted and put down 
bodily over a new sink when it became necessary to abandon the 
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old one. Being situated at the bottom of a low bank and on the 
leeward side of the camp, there was no perceptible smell, and for a 
long time the camp was notably free from the usual plague of fleas. 
The kitchen sink was also dug on the side of the cook shed farthest 
from the line of tents and as far away from the former as possible, 
consistent with due regard for the convenience of the cooks. The 
trench was made about five feet square and from four to five feet 
deep. 

The main body of the camp was of course pitched according to 
army regulations. The men were housed in tents of the “A wall” 
pattern; two men in each tent. Subsequently when the troop was 
recruited to war strength, a number of ordinary A tents were added. 
Within a very short time the majority of the men had built them- 
selves bunks about eighteen inches high, improvised from sticks and 
saplings cut in the neighboring woods. During the Hazleton riots 
a number of canvas bed-bags had been obtained. These were stuffed 
with hay, straw or grass, making a comfortable mattress, and adding 
greatly to the comfort and, incidentally, to the health of the men. 
They are very cheap; in fact, given the material, they can be made 
by the men themselves; are very easily transported, and will make 
the roughest and most primitively made bunk a comfortable sleep- 
ing place. While of course they cannot be carried in a campaign, 
they would prove a great addition to the comfort as well as to the 
health of troops quartered in a permanent camp. 

No flooring was placed in the tents. In the opinion of the writer 
it is not only useless but positively harmful. Two of the men more 
enterprising than the rest secured boards enough to put a floor in 
their tent and posed as sybarites accordingly. A very short experi- 
ence, however, showed that the earth underneath, deprived of air 
and light, speedily became mouldy and unwholesome from the de- 
caying vegetation, a trouble that the other tents were exempt from. 

In enforcing from the start a strict sanitary discipline in the 
camp the troop was only following out the lessons learnt in the va- 
rious summer encampments. The methods adopted were put in 
operation as a matter of ordinary camp routine, and not until we 
came in contact with troops from other States who had never had 
such instructions, did we realize with surprise that many of them 
had little or no idea of the necessity of such precautions. 

Every morning the camp was thoroughly policed. Each tent 
was cleaned up, and the earthen floor brushed out by its occupants. 
All paper, cigar stumps, and refuse of all sorts outside the tents was 
picked up by the camp police, carried off and burnt. The ground 
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immediately in front and between the tents was brushed over with 
a stable broom and the debris thrown on the manure heap. The 
mess tent was thoroughly cleaned and brushed out, and all table 
refuse picked up and thrown in the kitchen sink. An old flour 
barrel with a cover was placed in the mess tent as a receptacle for 
all such scraps as potato peelings, apple cores and orange skins. 
This was emptied and cleaned every morning by the camp police, 
the contents being thrown into the kitchen sink. A thin layer of 
earth, with a little disinfectant, was thrown over the contents of the 
sink as a preventative against flies. 

The camp police was also charged with the duty of cleaning and 
disinfecting the latrine. Every man was compelled after using the 
latrine to cover the excrement with a few shovelfuls of clean earth. 
In addition the camp police every morning covered the whole con- 
tents with a good layer of earth, and applied disinfectants freely. 
The wood-work was also cleaned and disinfected. The disinfectants 
were furnished liberally under the State authorities, but we found it 
impossible to obtain any from the government. The use of clean 
earth seemed to answer very well, however. 

As may be supposed, this duty was not very popular, and was 
generally reserved by the corporal of the police squad as a dis- 
ciplinary measure for any member of the squad who had been 
derelict in his duties. The other members of the squad generally 
“had the laugh” on the man who policed the sink, all of which 
helped on the cause of good order and discipline. 

When the trench became full up to two feet from the top it was 
filled in completely with earth, a new trench dug and the frame- 
work of the screen lifted up by eight or ten men and placed over 
the new trench. 

The cleaning and policing of the picket line was done by the 
stable police squad. All manure, wet straw, etc., were taken off and 
thrown into the manure pile. The dry straw was forked out and 
piled up to be used again. The whole picket line was swept clean 
from end to end with stable brooms, and it was the pride of every 
squad to get it cleaner and do it in less time than any other squad. 
The refuse manure was taken away by the neighboring farmers, who 
were glad to get it for their land. 

The camp itself was -very favorably situated from a sanitary 
point of view. Placed at the foot of a hill, there was slope enough 
to carry off rapidly any ordinary rainfall. Although close to the 
edge of a woods, it was wisely decided when the site was first 
selected, to stay out in the open where the tents got the full benefit 
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of the sun and air. A few large trees within the camp limits gave 
plenty of shade for the men off duty, and a large pond within two 
hundred yards provided splendid bathing. 

An exceptionally pure and cold drinking water was obtained 
from a spring within fifty yards of the camp. This spring had been 
walled in and was practically free from pollution. Yet to illustrate 
what a certain class of men are capable of, a man from one of the 
infantry regiments was caught here one day actually engaged in 
washing his feet and stockings in this spring, from which he knew 
several hundred men were drawing their drinking water. His 
justly incensed captors gave him a somewhat drastic lesson on com- 
mon decency. 

The weather from April 28th to June Ist was very trying for raw 
troops just out of comfortable homes. From the snow and sleet of 
the first night in camp, through every variation of rain and wet, the 
weather made life miserable. Out of the first twenty-six days of 
May there was rain on twenty-three, twenty-one of which were in 
succession. Up to about May 10th there was freezing weather every 
night. Wet feet and clothes were a matter .of course. Yet the 
health of the men remained excellent, and with the exception of one 
man, who developed a very heavy cold, not a man had to report off 
duty. 

The tents, of course, had been thoroughly ditched beforehand, 
and a system of drainage ditches kept the mess tent and company 
street as dry as could reasonably be expected. 

After the weather settled and the regular drills could be resumed 
the condition of the men became superb. The open air and constant 
exercise in a clean, wholesome camp, brought a marked increase 
of muscle and vitality, and the men who on the Ist of May could 
hardly run two hundred yards without exbaustion, could put in 
three hours skirmish drill on foot through the mountains without 
turning a hair. Thanks to the attention paid to cleanliness, the hot 
weather of late June and early July caused no relaxation in their 
vigor, and when the troop left Mt. Gretna for Camp Alger there was 
not an organization in the army in more vigorous health, or better 
fitted to resist sickness or disease. 


CAMP ALGER. 


On July 7th the troop left Mt. Gretna for Camp Alger. They 
found their new location decidedly a change for the worse. The 
site assigned them for a camp had already been occupied by three 
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different bodies of troops, who kad left behind them unpleasant evi- 
dences of their occupancy. Parallel to the line of the troop street, 
and about 100 yards away, ran a line of wooden shanties occupied 
by the nondescript camp-followers of a large body of men. Itiner- * 
ant tailors and shoemakers, negro restaurant keepers and Italian 
fruit sellers made up a colony, that for filth and squalor could not 
be matched outside of the slums of New York. All these shanties 
discharged their refuse into a creek that ran through a piece of 
woods immediately at the foot of the camp. The edge of these 
woods came within 100 feet of the foot of the line of tents, and the 
creek itself was not fifty yards distant. The creek, befouled with 
every variety of refuse, including the drainage of the privies and 
the garbage from the kitchens, was nothing but an open sewer. 
The water, dammed into pools by fallen logs and*trees, was covered 
_ with a blue, slimy scum, and the decaying refuse and animal matter 
gave forth an odor that rivaled the occasional whiffs that one gets 
from the mouth of a city sewer. The woods themselves for about 
100 yards from their edge had apparently been used as the camp 
latrine, and there was hardly a square yard that did not contain 
evidences of the use to which they bad been put. As the direction 
of the prevailing winds was from the woods to the camp, it may be 
imagined that the situation was not one conducive to the preserva- 
tion of the health of the men. 

The soil itself on which the camp was pitched had been so pol- 
luted by the presence of so many men that the earth in the tents 
gave forth a sour, fetid smell, suggestive of all sorts of filth and 
fever. Only by keeping the edges of the tents raised and the flaps 
open, could the air inside be kept sweet and fresh. Unlike the soil 
at Mt. Gretna, that by constant trampling became firm and compact, 
the soil at Alger was so loose and friable that in dry weather it be- 
came immediately worked into impalpable dust that swept in rolling 
clouds through the camp, penetrating everywhere, alike into the 
clothes and blankets, and into the food and drinking water. No 
doubt this dust, carrying with it the germs from the polluted soil, 
was the source of much of the disease noted here. 

_ The first and most serious problem to be faced was the proper 
policing and purification of the woods and stream in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp. At first sight the job appeared hopeless. 
Nothing could permanently purify the creek as long as the houses 
were allowed to drain into it, and to clean up the woods looked im- 
possible. 

A detail of sixty men, however, was set to work, and after three 
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days of incessant labor succeeded in effecting a marked change for 
the, better. First a squad, deployed through the woods for 100 
yards each side of the creek, picked up on shovels or bits of boards 
improvised as shovels, all the filth that had been accumulating there. 
This was either buried or thrown into the stream. A second squad, 
with ropes and stable forks, cleared the bed of the stream of all logs 
and branches that impeded the free flow of water. A dam that bad 
been constructed at the upper part of the stream where it first 
entered the woods was left intact until the bed was cleared out. 
The dam was then broken down, and the flood of water flushed out, 
and carried with it all the impurities that had been thrown in below. 
A third squad, with axes and hatchets, cut down all standing under- 
brush, and let in the air and sunlight. All dry underbrush was 
gathered up and burnt, the freshly cut brush being thrown in the 
fires when the latter were well started. The wood ashes from these 
fires were subsequently scattered over the most unwholesome spots, 
in the hope that it would act to a certain extent as a disinfectant. 

The camp latrine was dug about 100 yards off and a considera- 
ble distance back in the woods. The fresh earth from the trench 
was brought in wheelbarrows to the edge of the woods nearest the 
camp, where the previous occupants had established their kitchen 
sinks. These had been insufficiently covered with earth, and many 
of them had become a heaving mass of maggots. Fresb earth was 
liberally dumped over them and then saturated with a solution of 
disinfectant, a supply of which had been sent us by an old member 
of the troop who had beard of our situation. With the exception of 
that supplied by the Pennsylvania State authorities, this was the 
only supply of disinfectant we were able to obtain during the entire 
campaign. 

All the men engaged in this work were compelled to take a 
thorough bath, and given a heavy dose of quinine and whisky im- 
mediately upon coming off duty. 

In spite of everything the camp was most unwholesome. The 
creek was a hotbed for typhoid and malaria. A proposition was 
made to cover it completely, the idea being to cut down a grove of 
pine saplings that grew in the vicinity, placing their stems across 
the creek about three feet apart, lay their branches over them like a 
thatch roof, and cover the whole with a light covering of earth. 
This was an appaling piece of work, however, for our limited facili- 
ties, and as we were daily expecting to move, the idea was given up. 

The one redeeming feature of the camp was the supply of drink- 
ing water. This was derived from a driven well, said to be about 
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forty feet deep. The water was cold, clear, and, to all appearance, 
entirely free from organic or chemical pollution. A temporary 
bathing place, rigged up with a few short pieces of plank for a floor 
and three worn out borse blankets for a screen, gave the men much 
needed facilities for keeping clean. 

The effect on the men of our stay in this most unfortunate loca- 
tion was marked. Glowing with health and strength on their ar- 
rival, the men’s vitality perceptibly lowered day by day. Tempers 
were sharpened, they became fretful and restless; work was a bur- 
den, and although cheerfully performed, it was done without snap 
and enthusiasm. Within two weeks two men were down with 
fever, and were sent home to recuperate. Although both recovered 
rapidly, they were still too ill to rejoin on our departure for Porto 
Rico. Almost the entire sickness in the troop can be traced direct 
to this camp, and had it not been for the energetic sanitary precau- 
tions taken immediately upon our arrival, our sick list would have 
been still larger. 

The original choice of such a locality as Camp Alger, the filthy 
condition in which it was allowed to fall, and the selection of the 
particular site assigned to the troop when plenty of clean, fresh 
ground was available in the vicinity, were equally discreditable to 
the judgment of those responsible. That typhoid and malaria fever 
broke out almost like an epidemic will hardly be a matter of won- 
der to those familiar with the locality; and to its own energetic 
action, and not to the wisdom of those in authority, did the troop 
owe its comparative immunity from disease. 


NEWPORT NEWS. 


On July 22d the troop left Camp Alger for Newport News, 
en route to Porto Rico. The weather was intensely hot, and the 
work of breaking camp and loading horses and equipment on the 
train was severe. Owing to detentions on the railroad, the journey 
lasted over thirty-six hours, and when the camp at Newport News 
had been located, the tents pitched, and sinks and latrines dug, the 
men were much exhausted. 

The camp, which was only occupied for a few days, was on the 
high bluff overlooking Chesapeake Bay. The soil was very sandy 
and porous, with good drainage, but very dusty. The water supply 
was poor, and most of the drinking water was obtained from a well 
belonging to a farm house about 300 yards from camp. The water 
was apparently pure and clear, but was open to the suspicion always 
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attaching to water from a well so situated. The bay afforded bath- 
ing facilities, but the warmth of the water made the bath very un- 
refreshing. On the whole the camp was an immense improvement 
on that at Alger, and only the intense beat (over 100 in the shade) 
made the situation unpleasant. 


THE TRANSPORT ‘‘ MASSACHUSETTS.” 


On July 26th the troop embarked on the transport Massachusetts 
for Porto Rico. The cight days spent on the ship were, without 
question, the most uncomfortable of the campaign. In the short 
time that the voyage lasted, little or nothing could be done to or- 
ganize a system of sanitation. Under the existing conditions, had 
the trip lasted longer, nothing could have prevented an outbreak of 
disease of some kind, but the voyage was so short that the worst 
features bad no time to develop. With a cargo of about 1,100 men 
and 1,000 horses and mules, there was considerable overcrowding. 
This feature, however, was unavoidable, but there should have been 
some means adopted for keeping the ship reasonably clean. <A 
fairly successful attempt was made the second day out to police the 


gangways between the stalls, but no effort was made to clean the 
stalls themselves, and the wretched horses and mules stood knee 
deep in filth at the end of the voyage. The stench permeated the 


entire ship. 
The troop’s quarters were in the extreme stern of the ship, on 


the orlop or bottom deck. Stanchions had been erected, between 
which hammocks had been swung in two tiers. Eighteen inches in 
width was allowed for each hammock. The hammocks in the bottom 
tier, when occupied, swung just clear of the floor; those in the upper 
tier about two feet above them. Each man’s accoutrements, horse 
equipments and other belongings, etc., were stowed at the foot of his 
hammock, against the stanchions. In the morning the hammocks 
were taken down and rolled up, leaving the deck comparatively 
clear. The piles of equipments, etc., for which no other place could 
be found, made it impossible, however, to wash the decks or to do 
anything but pick up such scraps and debris as could be found. By 
getting a hatch cover taken off and rigging a windsail, the air in the 
quarters was much improved and the heat greatly reduced. By rigid 
policing daily, the men’s belongings were kept in a fair degree of 
order, and the accumulation of dirt and debris was prevented as fur 


as possible. 
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Meals were taken on an upper deck at the forward part of the 
ship, and thus the quarters were kept clear of kitchen refuse. In 
this way they were made fairly habitable, although the intense heat 
drove nearly every one to sleep on deck during fair weather. As 
stated above, the mess was established on the main deck at the for- 
ward hatch. The men had the regular travel ration and hot coffee 
from the ship’s galley. Tin cups and plates were cleaned by the 
primitive process of throwing the scraps overboard or into the stalls 
behind the horses, where, at all events, they could not make matters 
worse. The utensils were rinsed in what water was available and 
polished with a wisp of hay. The greasy scum that, per force, re- 
mained on them after this primitive cleansing process, did not tend, 
in the intense heat, to become a source of health. 

The ship’s sinks consisted of two wooden troughs about twenty 
feet long and twenty-four inches deep, placed along the sides of the 
ship at the cargo ports. They were flushed at short intervals by a 
stream of salt water forced through a hose. The stream was forced 
up by the ship’s pumps, and when running kept the trough free from 
any accumulation. Unfortunately, no provision was made for keep- 
ing the decks in the vicinity of the sink from becoming more or less 
fouled by the dripping, etc. Once a day the ship’s crew played a 
hose around the place, but for the rest of the twenty-four hours it 
went uncleaned and became very offensive. This condition was 
aggravated by the fact that the decks immediately over the sinks 
leaked badly and let the drainage from the animals stabled there 
drip down on everything below. ‘ 

A lack of water for both bathing and drinking purposes added 
much to the discomfort. The best that could be done in the way of 
a wash was to get under the deck hose in the morning when the 
decks were sluiced down. At other times there was no water avauil- 
able even to wash one’s hands. The drinking water was always 
warm, and, at times, actually scalding, so as to be undrinkable. 
The horses frequently refused to drink it, and to make matters worse 
it ran very slowly and irregularly. At one time the entire supply 
was cut off for about six hours, causing considerable distress among 
those who had not had the foresight to keep their canteens filled. 
The grounding of the ship in the harbor of Ponce subjected the men 
to an additional forty-eight hours of exposure to the trying heat of 
the tropic sun, without the benefit of the breeze caused by the motion 
of the ship. 

While the discomforts of the voyage were great, there was no 
absolute suffering, and the men, recognizing that almost all the evils 
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were unavoidable, accepted the situation cheerfully and contentedly. 
The health of the troop was in no way impaired, and, in fact, seemed 
to be better than when at Camp Alger. 


CAMP AT PLAYA. 


Up to the time of landing in Porto Rico the troop had had no 
camping problems to be solved that lay outside of their previous 
experiences. The only precautions necessary up to this time were 
to follow the usual rules of camp cleanliness and hygiene. Both Mt. 
Gretna and Newport News were naturally healthful sites, and needed 
only vigilant policing to keep them so. At Camp Alger, it is true, 
we suffered from an unfortunate condition of affairs, for which we 
were not responsible, but which we were able by vigorous measures 
to change greatly for the better. But in the lowlands of a tropical 
island we learned that the simple expedients we had used were no 
longer sufficient in themselves to make a healthy camp. The choice 
of ground, the character of the soil, and protection from the weather 
and from the malarial night air, became problems as important to 
health as the maintenance of a clean and well ordered camp. To 
ignorance and neglect in matters of this kind the troop can trace 
much of whatever ill-health it suffered from. 

The first camp on landing was made on the stone pavement sur- 
rounding a little church in the “ Playa” or harbor town of Ponce. 
The soil of the Plaza, or open square around the church, was little 
better than a morass, in which one sank over the ankles. Ditches 
full of stagnant water crossed the open space at right angles. On 
the pavement and on the raised ground at its edge the men slept, 
obtaining shelter from the frequent showers by various ingenious 
arrangements of “dog tents’’ and ponchos. 

As an immediate move was intended, no regular camp was 
established. It was impossible to dig the sinks more than a foot 
deep, and even then they quickly filled up with water. A location 
for the latrine was found some 150 yards from the camp, and a tem- 
porary shelter was built around it of sugar cane stalks. Kitchen 
police was for the first time carelessly performed, the scraps being 
thrown into the open ditch along the street that served for the pub- 
lic sewer. 
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CAMP AT PONCE. 


On the second day, a number of the horses having been landed, 
about fifty men were moved to a beautiful spot back of Ponce. 
Here in a little meadow, close to a considerable creek of clear water, 
the men and horses had their first taste of comfort since leaving 
Newport News. A day or two afterwards they were joined by the 
remainder of the troop, with the exception of one man. Typhoid, 
undoubtedly contracted at Camp Alger, had developed on the 
voyage, and its symptoms had fully shown themselves a day after 
landing. He was left in the itil and every precaution was 
taken to insure his recovery. 

In this camp, comfortable as it was, for the first time became 
evident the necessity for greater care and a more elaborate system 
of camp sanitation than anything that had gone before. The high 
grass surrounding the camp, constantly wet with rain or dew, kept 
the men, and especially the sentries at night, constantly drenched 
up to the waists. <A detail of men with machetes, of which a num- 
ber were available, could have cleared a large area of ground in the 
vicinity in a short time. In the course of a few hours cots couid 
have been built to keep the men from sleeping on the ground, away 


from the miasmatic gases arising from the decaying vegetation and 
from the fresh earth turned up in trenching the tents. ‘The impor- 
tance of such matters was not realized at the time by either officers 


or men. 
MARCH TO ARROYO. 


On leaving this camp the troop, with Troop “H” of the Sixth 
regular Cavalry, was detailed to escort a small wagon-train from 
Ponce to Guyama, about forty miles distant. The march was made 
in three days. The road lay along the seacoast among swampy 
low-lands between the mountains and the sea. The camp sites 
chosen were such as were best available at the end of a march, and 
were on both occasions on the grounds of a large hacienda, or sugar 
plantation. In spite of the excellent shelter offered by the large 
stone sugar mills, surrounded by sheds of all sorts for the storage 
of cane and farm implements, no attempt was made to quarter the 
men in them. An hour’s work would have made them comfortable 
sleeping places, where the men would have been out of the rain, 
and on ground comparatively dry, and, moreover, free from the 
malarious influences of the earth freshly upturned in trenching the 
tents. It is true that many of the men, tired by the day’s march, 
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neglected this latter very necessary precaution, but as it invariably 
rained every night they generally got more or less wet before morn- 
ing, thus only escaping one evil by incurring another. It was said 
afterwards that the failure to utilize the shelter of the buildings was 
due to an order from Washington, based on the experiences at- 
Siboney, forbidding troops to be quartered in any of the native 
structures. In consequence, many of the men of thé Porto Rico 
expedition, even in the permanent camps, were compelled to sleep 
for weeks on the ground under shelter tents, only partially protected 
from the heavy tropical rains. That seventy-five per cent. of the 
sickness among the troops was due to this cause alone, the writer is 
thoroughly convinced. Captain Jacossen, of the German navy, 
strongly commented upon this mistaken policy in his report to his 
government. 


ARROYO. 


Guyama was reached at noon on the third day out, and after 
turning over the wagons the two troops marched to Arroyo, three 
miles further on. The camp here was placed in what, but for one 
circumstance, would have been a most favorable location. The soil 
was quite sandy and notably free from the ordinary dense vegeta- 
tion and the consequent malaria. Being elevated thirty or forty 
feet above the bed of a small stream, the drainage was excellent, and 
the porous soil absorbed water so rapidly that the camp was com- 
paratively free from mud. A terrific rain storm, with heavy winds, 
that broke on the camp that night, flattened out several tents and 
deluged their occupants, but those who had taken the precaution 
to drive in their tent pegs extra deep into the sandy ground, and to 
thoroughly trench their tents weathered the storm without diffi- 
culty. 

The worst feature of this camp was the unsatisfactory character 
of the water supply. Several detachments of hospital corps men, 
teamsters, etc., under no apparent control, and with no visible dis- 
cipline, established their camp about 1,000 yards up stream, and 
promptly proceeded to pollute the water by bathing, and washing 
clothes in it, and by other more disgusting means, without the 
slightest regard for the welfare of any one farther down stream. 
As the creek was the only available source of supply, we were com- 
pelled to dig a small well about ten feet from the water’s edge in 
hopes that the natural filtration through the gravelly soil would 
would serve as a means of purification. This method was probably 
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successful for the short time that we remained, as there was no sick- 
ness afterwards that could be traced to this source. 

The camp had hardly been put into good shape for permanent 
occupancy before we were again in motion, this time to the abortive 
fight back of Guyama, which was broken off before it began by the 
news of the peace protocol. 

Returning from this affair, the troop went into camp in a meadow 
below the town of Guyama. 


GUYAMA. 


The selection of this site was not a happyone. With the excep- 
tion of Camp Alger, it was undoubtedly the most unhealthy camp 
the troop occupied during the campaign. Situated on a gentle slope 
at the foot ofa hill, it was elevated but a few feet above the level of 
a swampy meadow through which, about 100 yards away, ran a , 
sluggish stream laden with the drainage of about 250 houses of the 
town of Guyama. The head of the camp was within twenty yards 
of a large barnyard in which about fifty oxen were herded every 
night. <A large sugar cane field lying on naturally low ground and 
kept in a continually swampy condition by irrigation, lay imme- 
diately to windward, so that the breeze brought the malaria directly 
to the camp. When we started to dig the sinks we found that the 
soil consisted of a layer of about one foot of rich, rank, vegetable 
loam reeking with miasma, underlaid with a bed of tough blue clay 
practically impervious to water. In consequence of the frequent 
rains the top soil had gotten saturated, and the clay preventing any 
drainage, the camp was a continual sea of mud. So thoroughly sat- 
urated was the soil that a small depression, about the size of the 
crown of an ordinary hat, and close to the writer’s tent, remained 
brimful of water like a basin for forty-eight hours, during which, 
for a wonder, no rain fell. 

An aggravating feature of the situation was the fact that not a 
 stone’s throw away, at the top of the rising ground, were two large 
stone sugar buildings and an open shed, all three affording ideal 
places for sheltering troops. A half a day’s work would have 
cleaned, ventilated, and disinfected, if necessary, every corner, and 
the men would have been safe from the elements, and on compara- 
tively dry soil. No apparent effort was made to secure their use. 

On the third day after our arrival at this camp we received a 

number of large hospital wall tents; each accommodating from eight 
to ten men. These were at once erected, and furnished a much 
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more satisfactory protection against the weather than the shelter 
tents we had used up to that time. This camp proved to be more 
permanent than any we had so far had on the island, and it was 
here that our ignorance of the special precautions to be taken in a 
tropical climate first began to show its evil results. Heretofore, to. 
keep the camp well policed had been enough to keep the men in 
good health. This the men had been drilled to do as a matter of 
course, and without special orders, by their experience in the summer 
encampments of the Guard. But the importance of refraining from 
sitting or lving on the damp ground during the day; of avoiding as 
much as possible turning up the fetid, malarial, evil-smelling earth ; 
of improvising methods to raise their beds off the ground at night; 
of keeping their blankets and clothing well aired and dry, etc., was 
neither understood nor appreciated. One great oversight was in 
allowing the kitchen to be placed much too close to the tents. This 
was remedied as soon as the ill effects became apparent, but not 
before some harm had been done. The scraps dropped from the 
plates during meals, that on a dryer soil would have been swept up 
and disposed of by the camp police, here get trodden into the mud 
and became very objectionable. More or less of this foul stuff stuck 
to the men’s boots and was tracked into the tents, where it certainly 


did not promote the cause of health. Nothing but an ample supply 
of disinfectants could have mitigated this evil, and of disinfectants 
we got not one pound from the government during our entire 


service. 

The kitchen sinks also gave great difficulty. Owing to the char- 
acter of the soil they filled up with water almost as soon as dug, and 
the garbage overflowing, saturated the ground in the vicinity. The 
same thing occurred at the latrine. The best we could do was to 
locate these a considerable distance from the tents and to keep the 
contents covered with earth as much as possible. Here also a sup- 
ply of disinfectant would have been of infinite value. 

It would have been of great benefit to the men had they been 
ordered (and compelled ) to build themselves sleeping places raise ad 
foot or eighteen inches from the ground. Without orders, the men 
would not take the initiative, the prevailing idea being, “Oh, well, 
we'll not stay here more than a day or two longer, and it’s not worth 
while.” A definite order would have set every man to work to the - 
great increase not only to his health, but of his comfort. None but 
those who have slept close to the ground in this climate can appre- 
ciate the malarious, rank-smelling character of the air at the earth’s 
surface. Altbough the trenching of the tent wherein we slept was 
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done with as little disturbance of the soil as possible, and the loose 
earth all gathered up and carried off, these exhalations became 
strongly perceptible as soon as we laid down. Sitting or standing 
the smell was not so noticeable. That this is a fertile source for 
malaria and fever is the writer’s strong belief. 

A great deal of carelessness was shown by the men in sitting or 
lving directly on the damp ground during the day. In one or two 
cases this resulted in slight attacks of rheumatism or fever. 

A certain amount of carelessness was shown in failing to properly 
air or dry the blankets and clothing. Many of the blankets on this 
account became “fly-blown” and mouldy. The “fly-blow” was 
easily removed by exposing the blanket near an ant-hill, the ants 
eagerly carrying off the deposit. After this the blankets were all 
aired pretty regularly. 

Fortunately there were excellent facilities for bathing in an irri- 
gating sluice not far from the camp, besides which, every man was 
sent down to the seashore for a salt bath at least once every two days. 
The unfavorable situation of the camp, however, began to show its 
effects in the health of the men. In spite of the shelter afforded by 
the large tents, the men were more exposed to the weather, and 
especially to the nocturnal mists, than they would have been had 
they been placed under roof. Up to this point the only sickness 
had been minor bowel troubles, but now malarial or climatic fever 
began to show itself, with one case very much resembling typhoid. 

A special tent was set aside for the men unfit for duty. Bunks 
about two feet off the ground were built for them, and by filling 
ponchos with dried “bagasse,” or sugar cane from which the juice 
had been pressed, and covering them with saddle blankets, very 
comfortable mattresses were made. The supposed case of typhoid 
was sent to the central hospital, and one of the enlisted men, a phy- 
sician by profession, was detailed to attend him. With the excep- 
tion of this one case, there was no serious sickness, and had there 
been any prospect of active service, every mun but this one could 
have turned out. In fact, the reaction from the excitement of the 
previous two or three weeks was probably responsible for some of 


the sickness. 


SECOND CAMP AT PLAYA. 


After about two weeks spent in this camp, the troop received 
orders to return to Ponce. The march back was a repetition of the 
march out, except that it was made in less time, and on the second 
day we went into camp in a marshy field just back of the town of 
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Playa. This field was almost a quagmire. It was impossible to 
pitch the tents in anything like regular order. It was necessary to 
scatter them indiscriminately over the field wherever a hummock or 
roll in the ground promised a reasonably dry spot. Hardly, how- 
ever, had the camp been pitched and everything put in shape for. 
the night, when a report came that the river, about 500 yards back 
of us, was rising rapidly. Horses were saddled and packed and 
wagons loaded, and in ten minutes the troop had reached the road 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the scene of their late labors two 
feet under water. There had been no time to strike the tents, and 
they were left standing like islands in the flood. Fortunately it rose 
no higher, and the tents were recovered a day or two later. The 
.troop bivouacked that night in the streets of Playa, the men rigging 
temporary shelters from the rain with ponchos and horse blankets. 
This flood proved a blessing in disguise, for it rendered our proposed 
camp untenable. After vigorous search for another site we made a 
lucky find. This was a large lumber yard about fifty yards long by 
twenty-five wide, with a deep shed running down all one side. The 
shed was filled with piles of planking, joists, etc., and on top of the 
highest of these the men established themselves, thankful for at last 
being protected from the weather and raised high above the malari- 
ous ground. 

A pipe from the town water main gave us an ample supply of 
good water, and the harbor not two hundred yards away provided 
bathing facilities. In other respects the situation was not so favor- 
able. The high walls around the yard shut off the breeze to some 
extent, and the fall of the ground was such that a great deal of water 
drained into the shed, where it stood in pools under the boards. 
The soil of the yard was very wet, and the horses at the picket line 
soon stamped it into mud. 

The disposal of the kitchen refuse was a difficult matter at first, 
as it was out of the question to dig sinks. A solution was found by 
throwing all refuse into a cask that was hauled away and emptied 
every day. The kitchen was established at the end next the street, 
and the ground around it drained by a ditch. The sick were sent 
into the city of Ponce, where a room at the hotel was taken for 
them, paid for out of the fund to which each man subscribed a part 
of his pay. Inside of a week all but two had recovered, and reported 
for duty, but were kept up in town as a matter of precaution. 

A privy opening into a cess-pool in one corner of the yard served 
for the latrine. Here again is where disinfectants were badly 
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needed, as they were also around the vicinity of the kitchen. As 
usual, however, they were not provided. 

On the whole, this camp seemed favorable to the health of the 
men. No new cases of sickness developed, and the men who had 
beeu unwell rapidly picked up. This could have been due only to 
the fact that they were under shelter and off the ground, as almost 
every other feature of the place was decidedly unsanitary. 

About two weeks spent in this camp, the troop was embarked on 
the transport Mississippi, and sailed for home. Little need be said 
about this voyage, which was very much as described on the 
Massachusetts, except that there was much less crowding, and the 
water supply was ample. Two men were sent home on the hospital 
ship Relief, it being judged safer to send them that way than to 
expose them to the risks of the transport. 

The troop brought home every man it took out, and with the 
exception of the two above mentioned, and the one sent home from 
Ponce just after landing, every man was ready for duty. Even 
these three men were able to meet us at the dock, having arrived 
ahead of us. The two men invalided bome from Camp Alger had 
entirely recovered, and were again fit for duty. 

The above record is not especially remarkable, except by con- 
trast with that of some of the other organizations in the late war. 
Whatever of health we enjoyed we secured by attention to the or- 
dinary rules of camp sanitation, learned in our summer encamp- 
ments; whatever sickness we suffered was by failure, not only on 
our own part, but in some cases on the part of our superior authori- 
ties to apply the rules of common sense in new and strange situations. 
Had an effort been made to quarter as many troops as possible in 
the many stone buildings available; or in default of that, had camps 
been selected on high ground with good drainage and on proper soil, 
and had each man been compelled to raise his sleeping place off the 
ground at least eighteen inches, there would have been at least 
seventy-five per cent. less sickness in the whole expeditionary force. 
Why these simple precautions, laid down in every text book on mili- 
tary hygiene, were not taken, it is difficult to say. 
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TEXAS MANGE. 


Very little is known about this disease, except in certain locali- 
ties where our cavalry is stationed, and my reason for treating of 
this special disease is, that I have had five years’ experience in treat- 
ing it in my troop, and therefore can speak and write about the sub- 
ject with some knowledge as to its appearance, its effects, and relate 
what has been done with the different courses of treatment pursued 
by me during this time. 

While I will not presage what it is, what its origin, nor why it 
should be confined to certain localities and districts of our country, 
I shall be able to state facts, give instances of its existence, and state 
what little I know for others’ benefit, which probably may induce 
them to bring to light what they know. In this way, discussion 
would flow, and the result tend to the great benefit of all cavalry. 
officers who have never had this plague to contend with— whose 
horses may be afflicted likewise, at some future day. 

I make no apology for treading on professional grounds, as to 
origin and cause of this disease, etc. I do it simply for the benefit 
of the horse, in order that his beauty may not be marred, nor his 
usefulness be impaired, as well as to bring this important subject 
before us, in such shape that, it is hoped, some benefit may ensue. 
“Better late than never,” impels me to give out my trifling knowl- 
edge, with my resulting experience, with this remark —it is hard to 
understand why this subject has never been treated before. There 
have been numbers of cases to report upon, and there are many, no 
doubt, who could do far better justice in explaining this disease and 
its mode of treatment. Thus far no one bas appeared, nor do you 
find it spoken of, or eves: hinted at, in any of the veterinary books; 
not in the text books at the Cavalry and Infantry School. For this 
reason, it seems to me proper to open up the discussion and give out 
what is known. 

We will first speak of mange as defined by the books, its treat- 
ment, and attempt to show that the “Texas mange” is different in 
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some respects, and not subject to the same treatment; and to com- 
bat the idea—if this is a true species of mange—that all mange is 
due to the same cause, and results from improper ¢are of the horse— 
not keeping him in good condition, or in a state of cleanliness; in 
other words, due to filth and neglect. Firzwya@ram says: “Mange 
results from the attack of a parasitical insect, which burrows be- 
neath the epidermis. The acari, which are the active agents in the 
production of this disease, are of two kinds, the sarcoptes and der- 
modectes. The latter parasite is the more common. The attacks 
of these animalculi causes irritation and itching of the skin; and as 
a result the hair falls off in patches.” He further states that “the 
skin, either from want of grooming, or from poverty of the blood, or 
system, or from the effects of unsuitable food, or from some or all of 
these causes, is generally, and perhaps we might safely say, must be 
in an unhealthy state, before it is in condition suitable for these 
parasites to live in and breed. Mange is a sure sign of neglect or 
mismanagement. Mange is not contagious among healthy, well- 
groomed horses.” Nevertheless, further on he states: ‘As the 
disease is highly contagious, both horse, clothing, saddlery, etc., 
must be strictly isolated.” This is the ordinary case of mange, and 
as the author is an Englishman, he has probably never heard of this 
particular form—Texas mange, so-called. We therefore derive no 
benefit from him to aid us in our search of the history of this 
disease, oy its treatment. 

Certain it is, that something should be added to the work on this 
subject, used as a text book at the Cavalry and Infantry School, as 
cavalry officers are liable at some time or other to treat this disease ; 
and now, they would turn in vain to the books for any information 
as to the nature or treatment of the disease. 


Let us now turn to the special report on diseases of the horse, 
published by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, page 419, and what follows, and see what Veterinary Surgeon 
James Law has written on mange, and whether it touches upon 
anything bearing upon this special case. He divides the diseases of 
the skin, according to their most marked features, into six different 
headings. So far as we are concerned we need only consider the 
first four. The first heading embraces eight subdivisions, according 
to grade or form. Following each of the subdivisions very closely, 
we do not find symptoms which cover our case. Taking each head- 
ing separately, we fail to discover anything which fits our case, 
except that in some, there is this symptom, as with this disease, 
itching and scratching of the mane and ‘tail, hair coming off, etc., 
common to such diseases of the skin. Of the vegetable parasites 
mentioned we find nothing to aid us in ourinquiry. Coming to the 
animal parasites, the writer states that the disease, mange, “ varies 
however, according to the species of acaries which infest the skin, so 
that we must treat of several kinds of acariasis.’”’ In his treatment 
of the various forms he does not touch upon this particular form. 
As this publication is of recent date and embodies carefully selected . 
reports on the diseases of the horse by well known veterinarians, it 
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is fair to infer that this special disease has not been reported upon, 
and also that it is not generally known outside of its locality. 

The veterinarians who have seen it, have evidently not deemed 
it of sufficient importance to take note of in any other way than to 
say it is mange, and prescribing the ordinary recipes for that disease. 
They have no effect upon it. The following books have been con- - 
sulted: ‘Diseases of Live Stock,” (TELLoR); “Principles and Prac- 
tices of Veterinary Surgery,” (W1ILLiaMs); “ Diseases and Injuries of 
the Horse” (Kirsy). All are in accord about mange, its origin, 
treatment, the causes which produce it. TE LLor describes maist, 
tetter, eczema as a non-contagious skin disease; that it is a summer 
disease, and horses have a return of it season after season. That it 
is confounded with mange, which it resembles in-appearance, but it 
differs from it in that it is not contagious and not caused by an 
insect. In the treatment of this disease it is necessary to remove 
scabs and crust. This form, in its recurring from season to season, 
resembles our subject in this particular; but the affection is so 
entirely different that it is not the peculiar form we are looking for. 
After a careful examination of all the books referred to, and avail- 
able here, I conclude that this particular form of so-called mange, 
if it is mange, does not appear to have any mention made in regard 
to it; that it is not generally known. We are at a loss to say 
definitely which is its proper name, its origin, or why it should be 
confined only to certain districts. We can only conjecture that it is 
a species of mange, but whether due to a parasite or whether it isa 
fungous growth, we cannot state, as no examination has been made 
with the microscope. All remedies tried having failed to produce a 
permanent cure, it was my purpose the next year, on its reappear- 
ance, to have the scurf and abrasions subjected to examination by 
the microscope, but a change of station prevented further investiga- 
tion. 

I never saw or heard of this disease until I came to Fort Supply, 
I. T., in 1887. Inspecting the horses at stables I noticed several of 
them with little or no mane at all, as if it were just growing out 
anew. The tails covered with short hair the whole length; some 
only part way. I asked what caused it— what is the disease? The 
answer was, it is the Texas mange. Can it not be cured? No; it 
can be kept back, but not permanently cured. It begins with the 
warm weather and stops with the cold weather. This was all the 
information to be gathered. It was considered as inevitable to re- 
appear with the first warm weather, run its course with a regularity 
that is most astonishing and perplexing, until the following fall. So 
on from year to year, coming, passing away only for a time, then 
blooming forth, as a spring flower, with the warm sunshine of early 
spring. 

To me it was rather an important matter, as there were seven or 
eight of the troop horses affected with this pest, whatever may be 
its proper name. I began making inquiries in regard to it. All I 
could learn was, that in this section and south into Texas, horses 
were liable to have it. From its name it was probably imported 
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from Texas. In what way or by what means horses take it, I can- 
not give any information, nor yet in any way account for the fact 
that all horses are not subject to its attack. The mystery is, so far, 
past finding out. 

When April comes in, with its fresh, warm days, the horses 
affected begin their yearly rubbing and scratching of the mane and 
tail. Some that are touched around the head and neck, use their 
hind feet as scratchers. In the stable they rub against anything 
that is convenient. On the picket line they rub the mane along the 
picket rope; on the lariat, they get it over the back, and work the 
rope along the mane, back and rump. The trick of getting the 
lariat over the back is soon learned, and makes a good scratcher for 
the parts the horse otherwise could not reach. It does not take a 
long time ere the horse is hairless on the tail, while the mane is 
rough and ragged; in some cases, there is no mane left to speak of. 
Some have it in a more severe form, extending along the neck and 
to the back. I have seen one of the troop horses, on lariat, so wild 
with intense itching he could not graze—rolling, scratching and 
biting at himself until parts along the neck, roots of the mane, spots 
on his back and tail, were raw from rubbing. I had the horse 
brought to my permanent camp (the troop being in the field) and 
relieved him somewhat by a strong infusion of poke root, grease, 
bacon rind, etc., applied hot. 

The first intimation of its appearance, the horses begin scratch- 
ing. Upon examination nothing can be discovered to cause the 
irritation; no pimples or scabs. Later on, some small round lumps, 
the size of a pea, appear on the neck, shoulder, and on the back— 
never very many at any one time. In time the itching is intense, 
hard ridges are formed along the neck, extending nearly its full 
length, perpendicular to the crest, in the direction of the roots of 
the hair. At this time the horse is beside himself, and he rubs and 
scratches the parts he can reach. A close examination shows no 
sores or scabs, but the hair is falling out of the tail and the mane 
getting shorter and shorter. This constant rubbing and scratching 
will break the skin in spots, yet there are no confluent sores, no pus 
and scabs, except that which naturally forms on an abrasion. The 
process goes on, until finally the tail is perfectly bare—furrowed on 
some horses, and on others in patches as large as the palm of the 
hand. In the last stages, the mane keeps company with the tail, 
and on some there is no mane left; the mane is roached for appear- 
ance sake. Small spots will appear on the head around the ears; 
and on the rump places as large as the palm of the hand, on each 
side, just above the tail, raw from rubbing, yet no running sore nor 
discharge. In cases where no local applications have been used, it 
has extended along the entire neck on both sides. 

The horses attacked were in good condition, eating the same 
kind of food, receiving the same care and attention as all the other 
horses. There was no sudden change of diet, nothing out of the or- 
dinary care of cavalry horses, fed on grain and hay, which might 
account for it, as with other skin diseases. Why under these cir- 
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cumstances, some have it, and others do not, and why it is not con- 
tagious, I am unable to explain, except to state it does appear, and 
makes a lodgment. Of two horses in the same stall, one may have 
it, the other one will not catch it. The same comb, brush and rub 
bing cloth are used on other horses, and the disease does not spread. 
Of the new horses that come here from St. Louis and elsewhere, all 
in the same condition, some take it, and others do not. This is a 
curious fact, and hard to explain. I was told that horses affected 
this way, if taken outside this locality —a change of climate, North 
or South —would produce a cure. This statement I can vouch for, 
as I have verified it. 

Perplexing as it is, I have not been able to tell what it is, nor 
have I found any remedy that will make a permanent cure. Rem- 
edies that have been recommended a sure cure, have been tried long 
enough to demonstrate they could not cure. They relieved the itch- 
ing for the time being, but soon failed to do any good. 

I have used the following remedies, with varying success, think- 
ing at times that I had conquered the pest; but no, the itching 
would return: Cuticura salve, a strong infusion of the poke root, 
and into this, grease, bacon rind, etc., stirred, boiled for a time, and 
applied when warm; the root of the Spanish bagonet, cut up and 
boiled in water to make a strong infusion; corrosive sublimate, 
sulpbur and sweet oil; nitrate silver and sweet oil; kreosote and 
coal oil; carbolic acid and sweet oil. The parts were thoroughly 
washed and cleaned with castile soap and warm water, all scurf and 
dirt removed, and the application made with a brush or mop, thor- 
oughly saturating the parts. 

The result of my experience with these different remedies, shows 
that the carbolic acid and sweet oil give best results. My belief is 
that I made the application too strong, for after one application, the 
skin would puff up, and finally peel off in patches, yet leaving no 
sore, and the surface perfectly smooth. Using it again, I should 
weaken the solution, so it could be applied oftener, and the result 
would, in my opinion, be practically the same. The itching stops, 
and in a very short time the new hair commences to grow. One 
felt encouraged in thinking a remedy at last had been found, but in 
time the scratching was renewed, although not so bad. This last 
remedy shows the best results, may be, perhaps for the reason that 
the remedy was tried rather late in the season, and the disease had 
pretty well run its course. Another result of my observation was 
that the tail and spots elsewhere respond much better to the treat- 
ment followed, than the mane. That is another perplexing thing to 
explain. My own horse had a bare spot on the tail as large as the 
palm of the hand, right at the root of the tail. After one applica- 
tion of the acid and oil, the itching stopped, the hair grew out very 
quickly. This while the horse was in the field. After returning to 
the post, he commenced scratching again, but never so bad as to 
make the hair fell out, although upon examination, the hair was 
found broken and shortened. Looking at it from one side, it was 
seen that the tail was flattened, and not round and full as it should 
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be. The mane was rubbed, but not so hard or often, yet its appear- 
ance was still rough, ragged and scraggy. 

The cold weather being with us, the itching stopped completely, 
the disease stopping of its own accord; showing that the cold cer- 
tainly affects it. Again, I have been told that horses from Texas 
have had an affection, which was called the Texas itch or mange, 
during the winter months. This form I have never met with among 
cavalry horses. I have confined my remarks to horses, although 
mules are subject to it in that section of the country. 

The cavalry officers, who were at Fort Supply, will, I believe, 
concur in my remarks, as their experience has been similar to mine, 
and possibly they could add something of interest that I may have 
left unsaid. If my attempt has in any way helped to bring this 
subject in such shape as to induce others to bring to light their 
views, something has been accomplished. If not, then I have had the 
satisfaction of easing my mind, in an effort to try to benefit the 
creature who should be our first thought, as it is upon him we de- 
pend for success in our branch of the service. 


J. A. AUGUR, 
Major Fourth Cavalry. 
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BRITISH CAVALRY. 
BY A CAVALRY OFFICER. 


The recent debates in the German Parliament on the proposition 
of the imperial government to increase the peace effective of the 
army have drawn attention to the importance attached to cavalry 
by the chiefs of the German army. The War Minister plainly 
stated that the policy of his government is to maintain as many 
squadrons during peace in fall efficiency as it can afford, and pointed 
out to his critics how Russia has carried out the same plan, and how 
formidable an army of cavalry stands ready on the eastern frontier 
of Prussia. 

While this policy is pursued by Continental powers, exactly the 
opposite opinion appears to prevail in this country. 

In the Colonial and petty wars which we have waged in this 
generation, cavalry has played an insignificant part. It has be- 
come the fashion to consider incongruous the idea of dragoon 
guards and hussars fighting in a jungle, and so-called mounted 
“infantry” has been called into existence to do the work of cavalry 
on these expeditions, thus excluding cavalry leaders from their 
share of the experience and promotion derived from them. It is 
certain that the persons best qualified to form au unbiased opinion 
on our military institutions, namely, those foreign leaders who in the 
ordinary course of events might be pitted against us in war, are at 
no pains to conceal their wonder at the inferiority into which the 
first horse-owning and riding nation of the world has suffered its 
cavalry to sink relatively to the rest of Europe. 

That this opinion 1s generally held as to the quality as well as to 
the quantity of our cavalry among competent foreign critics, no one 
who has carried his enquiries beyond the usual platitudes of courtesy 
interchanged can doubt, and it is proposed very briefly to discuss 
some of the reasons on which this unfavorable judgment is based. 

To begin with, it is incontestable that the organization of the 
British cavalry is bad, even very bad; and that, in spite of the fa- 
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cility with which it finds recruits and the large proportion of it 
which serves at home. 

Without discussing our organization in detail, some of the points 
in which it fails and in which reform is most essential are easily 
sketched. 

The squadrons receive their recruits at no stated time of year, 
but by ones and twos as they happen to enlist, and there is no pro- 
portion maintained between the trained and untrained men. The 
lately-formed reserve squadrons have not been able to serve the pur- 
pose of giving all the recruits their first training, because the num- 
ber of recruits is at times so large that they have to be distributed 
through the other squadrons, and because the reserve squadron in- 
cludes so many men who are employed otherwise than in learning 
to be cavalry soldiers. 

No lasting improvement in our system of training can take place 
until squadrons are as really commanded by their nominal chief as 
is a battery of artillery. The number of men “regimentally em- 
ployed,” musicians, tradesmen, waiters, and so forth, in each regi- 
ment of three squadrons, is amply sufficient for six squadrons. No 
fighting unit can become efficient, however zealous and industrious 
its officers may be, while it is swamped with recruits and young 
horses all the year round. 

Our men enlist for seven years, consequently no squadron should 
have over one-sixth of its strength untrained recruits at any time, 
and by a certain time of year every man in each service squadron 
should be a trained soldier. This, of course, can only be done by 
separating the Indian depots from the units at bome, or at any rate 
by attaching these depots as separate squadrons under their own 
officers. 

Most officers will agree that this had better be done, for under 
our essentially regimental plan no good can be expected from mix- 
ing men of different regiments. Our whole system hinges on the 
principle of keeping the corps intact and separate.* 

The problem of reorganizing the British cavalry is not without 
its difficulties, but compared with many problems of administration 
it is a simple one, and should not long block the way. We are too 
fond of dwelling on the peculiar difficulties of our military situa- 
tion, and too apt to forget how little we turn to account good mate- 
rial such as no other country possesses. For what nation has such 
raw material as Britain, either for cavalry officer or trooper; and 
where else is there so perfect a training ground for the inherent 
qualities of the leader as the hunting field in England and Ireland? 

It has been roundly asserted that the training of our squadrons 
is devoid of interest and lacking in objective. The initiative and 
resourcefulness of the young officer is repressed and discouraged 
rather than cultivated; for years he does nothing but superintend 

*This applies more strongly to the men than to the officers. The service would 
probably gain if a certain interchange of officers between regiments took place. Ex- 
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the execution of a routine, unless he is selected to be the adjutant 
of his regiment. There is a limit. to the time, energy, and patience 
which can be exacted from any body of men, and that limit is more 
quickly reached in a voluntary service such as ours, where the offi- 
cers are conscious of sacrificing their interests to the service, and 
the rank and file are well aware of their own value, than in the 
national and compulsorily recruited armies of the continent. For 
this reason it is most necessary in such an army as ours to be eco- 
nomical and reasonable in the demands on the troops, so that every- 
thing useful may be learnt, while nothing that is useless wastes their 
time. 

In every army a higher standard of professional excellence is 
expected of the cavalry officer than of the leaders of the other arms. 
For what are the duties which fall to him? In peace to train and 
mould his men, and to raise them to a far higher pitch of skill and 
individual intelligence than is elsewhere required of the private 
soldier. In war the junior officers of cavalry will be constantly 
employed on patrol work, the correct execution of which needs a 
thorough knowledge of tactics and a sound comprehension of strat- 
egy, besides the individual qualities of energy, dash, and wit. 

It is a commonplace, that on the successful accomplishment of 
the task of an officer’s patrol the fate of many an army has de- 
pended. The skill requisite for such performances can only come 
of knowledge, and such knowledge will only be acquired by young 
officers if it is taught and encouraged by their seniors. Whether 
they possess it or not will generally depend on whether they are 
professionally benefited by it or not. So long as the test of a cav- 
alry subaltern’s worth consists in repeating by rote those pages of 
the drill book which deal with what is called “Increasing and Di- 
minishing the Front,” he will not, if he is wise, trouble his bead 
with more profound knowledge, which, however, does not pay at in- 
spections, where his value is assessed. 

These considerations lead one to regret that our cavalry is, for 
the purposes of inspection and higher command, under two officers 
only—the inspector generals in India and at home. These officers 
are expected to report from personal knowledge on each officer in 
their command. With all the energy, zeal, and impartiality in the 
world they cannot do it. Twenty-four to thirty squadrons, quar- 
tered well within a general’s reach, and under his constant observa- 
tion, is the greatest number that one leader can really superintend. 

To place one man over 160 squadrons scattered over the Indian 
peninsula, with five months only of the cool season to make their 
acquaintance, is to demand the impossible, and great harm is cer- 
tain to be the result. The recent organization at home of four cav- 
alry brigades is an admission of the fact, but the remedy is too 
partial. Moreover, both the brigadiers and the regiments in their 
command are constantly on the move. 

Let us consider the purpose for which our cavalry exists, and 
the task it will have to perform in war. It is of a twofold nature: 
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Firstly, to join in punitive expeditions against the tribes on our 
frontiers, such as Arabs, Afridis, and Boers. 

Secondly, to play a part in a European contest, either in defense 
of these islands, or on the offensive to assist a continental ally or 
coalition. 

For the first of these objects, fighting in wild countries, great 
mobility, tactical adaptiveness, initiative among the leaders, and, to 
descend more to detail, a thorough development of the fire power of 
the arm, are essential. 

For the second réle, of meeting a European foe, the same quali- 
ties are essential, with the additional necessity of being able to fight 
and march in masses, and to be abreast of the tactics of the first mil- 
itary nations of the world. 

Part III of our cavalry drill book lays down the following excel- 
lent precept: 

Nothing which is not simple can be successfully done in war, and 
accordingly, what is simple must alone be taught and practiced in 
peace. “No exercise should be learnt on the drill ground which is 
impossible of execution on the field of battle.” 

Nothing could be more practical, or more in the true spirit of 
cavalry action. Several pages of drill follow, however, which can- 
not be said to comply with the principle announced, and it has so 
happened that an altogether fictitious importance, an importance 
out of all proportion to any practical purpose which it serves, has 
been given to this part of the regulations. We refer to the ten 
pages devoted to what is known as “Increasing and Diminishing 
the Front.” 

The object of these instructions is to teach a cavalry force to 
form a column of route, and in all armies they are of the simplest 
nature, as befits a movement which should be so easy as to be no tax 
on the memory or intelligence whatever. 

We have, on the contrary, still in our drill book a number of 
route formations extremely complicated to learn, and perplexing to 
remember. 

What a Russian peasant recruit can be taught in a few days, 
thus occupies our men as many weeks; a large proportion of the 
short time annually at the disposal of the squadron commander is 
similarly expended, and, worst of all, it absorbs the attention of 
subalterns and N. C. O.’s, just before every inspection instead of 
work of a practical kind. ; 

We have no less than three separate formations for column of 
route in our cavalry, each based on absolutely different and conflict- 
ing principles, where one is amply sufficient. 

To come to the recruit’s drill on the square. It cannot be 
seriously contended that the pains and time expended in teaching 
him the manual and sword exercises correspond in any degree to 
the skill he thus acquires as a fighting man. 
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The drill of the squadron in the field has been immensely im- 
proved and simplified in recent years, though here again we can 
hardly be said to be keeping pace with our Continental rivals. The 
most important part of the mounted soldier’s training, wherein bis 
individual intelligence and instruction makes itself most felt, is un- 
questionably the service of information and security. 

Pages 283 to 356 of the drill book deal with the subject under 
the heading of “ Maneuver,” and in the main these regulations are 
good, though somewhat too anxious to provide for every contin- 
gency with detailed instructions. It is the practice of these duties 
which is open to criticism. j 

Not only is the individual instruction of the trooper neglected 
or confined to teaching him the drill book by rote, but the art of 
patrolling is almost unknown in our cavalry. And yet patrolling is 
much the most important service cavalry can render to its side in war, 
and it can be well done by cavalry which fights indifferently, and 
which is for other purposes poorly mounted. On the work of small 
patrols, from officers’ patrols far ahead of the army to the patrols of 
two or three troopers which scour the by-ways and keep up com- 
munications between marching columns and insure the codperation 
of combined movements of all sorts, the success of many a battle 
will hinge. The failure of the Saxons and Prussians to keep up 
communication and combination on the open fields west of St. 
Privat, on the 18th of August, 1870, and the consequent disaster to 
their arms should not be recorded for us in vain. In every Conti- 
nental army patrolling is carefully taught. Cossacks, Boers, and 
Afghans excel at it. 

The system of cavalry outposts which we practice is that known 
as the “cordon” system, and it is learnt with great precision. It 
consists of a continuous chain of lookout posts in sight of one an- 
other, and formally linked to their supports and reserves, thus cov- 
ering with a fan-like formation the whole front which it is intended 
to watch. 

Although patrolling is also recommended and even insisted upon, 
no great reliance is evidently placed upon its results; or why should 
it also be necessary as a normal formation to wear out our forces 
with a cordon of videttes as well? 

Of course, cavalry may, under very exceptional circumstances, 
be compelled to furnish such a chain of outposts, but it would nor- 
mally be the task of infantry, and we learn the rare exception as 
the ordinary process. The scheme for reconnoitering is open to 
the same kind of objections, and is in reality the outpost formation 
set in motion. We sweep the country with a net through whose 
mesbes small fish can easily penetrate unnoticed, while the brigade 
or division thus formed is so effectually dispersed that a concentration 
to meet a cavalry attack is practically impossible. 

General DE GALLIFET has well described this vain attempt to be 
strong everywhere as the “paralysis of true cavalry action.” <A 
force of cavalry can be easily ruined if too much be asked of it by 
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its own commander. The bare necessity in war is extremely ex- 
hausting to man and beast. Nothing beyond it should be attempted 
or practiced in peace. Initiative in the leaders, intelligent codpera- 
tion in the troopers, are vital to success, but these qualities will 
never be developed by unsound tactics and unreal situations. 


It is most unfortunate that we cannot in England canton troops 
in villages. To take up such quarters after dark, to arrange for 
their protection, and to rapidly reassemble from them before it is 
light, as we should almost invariably have to do in war, requires 
considerable practice. With our present organization the difficul- 
ties of teaching men to patrol and reconnoiter are almost insuper- 
able. All the winter, when such duties are taught in the Continental 
armies to the trained men while the recruits and young horses are 
receiving their early education, our squadrons are strangely weak. 
One squadron is “struck off duty” for equitation drill; a consider- 
able number of men in the other squadrons are on furlough; a still 
larger number are with the regiment, but owing to their special 
duties are not available for mounted instruction in the morning; so 
that the squadron commander, after vain attempts to collect some 
portion of his command to teach them the most essential of their 
duties, soon accepts the inevitable and sends his men out morning 
after morning, riding one horse and leading two, to “ watering order 
under the orderly officer” along the lanes, as the only method of 
getting his horses exercised and keeping them in health. 

To launch into criticism of the stable management and horse 
management of our cavalry would carry the length of this paper 
beyond bounds. It may be noticed that our men spend more time 
in the stable than any other cavalry, and that there exists no 
systematic plan for gradually bringing the horses of a regiment up 
to a state of working fitness. Normally they are kept fat and sleek 
in light exercise; fitfully they are worked harder than usual, though 
never so hard as European cavalry is worked at maneuvers, con- 
sequently the number of horses in every squadron which have a 
‘‘screw loose,” and which could not be relied on to stand the contin- 
uous strain of active service, is too large. 

It is not yet realized in England that the effective strength of a 
cavalry force is limited not by the men it can muster—there are 
generally plenty of them —but by the number of horses it can count 
on to carry a trooper in marching order thirty miles a day for a 
week on end with short rations and scant comforts. The value of 
an army depends to a great extent on its offensive power, since the 
side which resigns itself to passive defense is always finally defeated. 
No army will, however, be formidable in offense if it be lacking in 
aggressive initiative, if it loses mobility, and has to grope in the 
dark for want of good cavalry and the true spirit of cavalry action. 
— Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 
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RECONNAISSANCE RIDES IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


The Minister of War has decided that in future reconnaissance 
rides will be executed by officers of the cavalry and picked soldiers, 
to accustom them to fulfill special missions which might be entrusted 
to them in war-time. These reconnaissances will be undertaken by 
regiments, and will consist in the accomplishment of a particular 
mission fixed by a maneuver scheme, the development of which will 
entail a march of from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
and will take, according to distance, one or several days. 

These reconnaissances will take place during the summer, and 
will be executed by subaltern officers once every two years. Cap- 
tains and officers of superior rank will execute at least one of these 
reconnaissances before being noted for promotion to higher rank. A 
special board under the presidency of the commanding officer should, 
under the supervision of the general officer commanding the brigade, 
select a tactical scheme for each subaltern officer, determine the 
approximate route, fix the day on which the reconnaissance should 
take place, and finally judge the results obtained. A board com- 
posed of the general commanding the brigade and the commanding 
officer will fulfill the same functions with regard to captains and 
oftticers of superior rank. 

The scheme must be given to the officer who is to execute it at 
the moment of bis departure. He should develop it on the march, 
and hand it back on his return. He should attach a map to it so 
that the condition of the country may be better understood. A 
reconnaissance which is to last twenty-four hours should not be for 
a greater distance than seventy-five miles. For reconnaissances that 
must last for several days not more than fifty-five miles a day should 
be traversed. 

Officers may ride horses, their private property or their chargers. 
They may be accompanied by a picked soldier. They will be allowed 
the greatest liberty of action to accomplish their mission, and the 
board, in judging the results, will take into account the rational 
development of the tactical scheme, the state of the horse on its 
return, and the time employed on the reconnaissance. ‘Ibe decision 
given by the board will be inscribed in the officer’s record of service. 
Each year and in each regiment picked soldiers (non-commissioned 
officers, corporals, and soldiers) will execute individual reconnais- 
sance marches under identical conditions. They will be given a 
mission similar to one they would receive in time of war, according 
to their rank and their intelligence. During the days occupied on 
the march officers will receive money in lieu of transport, the men 
will receive a separation allowance, and the horses will be rationed 
on the march.—La France Militaire. 
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MEDICINE IN THE BIT. 


A Georgian has patented a driving bit which can be used to give 
medical treatment to the animal, the center of the bit being hollow, 
with screw-threaded ends, to which flexible bulbs can be attached to 
contain a medicament, discharging it into the horse’s mouth. 





FOR CLEANING HORSES, HARNESSES, ETC. 


The labor of cleaning horses may be greatly reduced and simpli- 
fied by sponging the animal with a solution of two tablespoonfuls of 
sulpho-napthol in a pail half full of water. This will quickly re- 
move all dirt and grease, giving the hair a glossy appearance, and 
leaving the skin in a healthy condition. 

If, before leaving the stable, the horse is sponged over with the 
same strength, flies will not trouble him until after its effect is lost 
by long exposure to the air. To remove all grease and dirt from 
carriages, harnesses, chamois, rubbers, etc., a few trials will demon- 
strate the fact that nothing is equal to it.— Rider and Driver. 





A DOPE FOR FLIES. 


The American Field gives the following recipe, contributed by 
Colonel E. Crorrox Fox, of Grand Rapids, which is highly endorsed 
as a “dope” for driving away flies from horses, and for killing other 
vermin which annoy the hunter or soldier: 

Recipe: Oil pennyroyal, oil cedar, oil peppermint, oil bergamot, 
and fluid extract quassia, of each one dram; gum camphor, four 
drams; vaseline (yellow), two ounces. Dissolve camphor in vaseline 
by heat; when cool, add remainder. 

The editor states that he guarantees the recipe against flies and 
mosquitoes. The odor is most pleasant, it is never greasy, and never 
becomes rancid. A little rnbbed on the back of a horse’s ear will 
be a great relief to him. The “dope” should have the consistency 
of good jelly, and should be kept in a one or two ounce large- 
mouthed bottle, well corked. The editor adds that our soldiers in 
tropical climates might use this recipe to advantage. 





PREVENTION OF BALLING IN HORSES’ HOOFS. 


There is a well known Detroit physician who has been looking 
for years for some plan to prevent snow “balling” on the hoofs of 
horses. One day last winter he discovered what he has been look- 
ing for. For years he has tried every sort of device that he could 
conceive of or that had been brought to his attention by other peo- 
ple, but the snow was always “balling” up in the hoofs of horses 
just the same, much to the danger of the horse and his own discom- 
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fiture. He was coming down Woodward Avenue, and the same old 
trouble was wearing on his patience. Getting out of his buggy, he 
went into a drug store, and asking for some drugs he wanted, inci- 
dentally remarked that he would like something, too, to prevent 
snow “balling” upon his horse. 

“Well,” said the druggist, “I should think you ought to know 
how to stop that.” Giving the doctor two ounces of glycerine, he 
told him to divide it evenly on the four hoofs of his horse. The 
physician took the prescription and applied it as told. He drove 
on down town, and getting out, looked at the horse, to find that 
there was no snow whatever on any hoof. It seemed a complete 
cure. Oil and lard have often been tried, but opposed by veterina- 
rians on the ground that they keep the moisture away from the hoof, 
thereby doing it injury. This fails of application to glycerine, for 
it will wax with water. It will not injure the hoof, and, it seems, 
will keep the hoof free from snow.—The Rider and Driver. 


A DEFENSE OF MILITARISM. 


Prof. Gustav F. JAEGER, whose name has become familiar to the 
civilized world by his “woolen-wear theory,” recently delivered a 
public lecture at Stuttgart on the “ Results and Benefits of Militar- 
ism.” In his opinion Germany’s army system, in its growing scien- 


tific development, is the principal basis of her immense economic 
evolution and expansion. 

Through the nation’s military education the health of the people 
has been steadily improving, thus creating a “live capital” that 
cannot commensurately be acquired or represented by mere accum- 
ulation of dead coin. * * * As to the sanitary effects of mili- 
tarism he proves his theory by statistics drawn from the health 
reports of the German army. During the three years’ service in 
the army, which is recruited from the whole of the people without 
distinction, the third year’s soldiers presented the most favorable 
conditions of health and efficiency, not only in the active service, 
but also as forming the best physical and mental preparation for 
civil life, enterprise and success, a result not attainable, or at least 
never yet produced by any other system of education in public 
schools or academies of learning. A militarily trained person is 
endowed with a physical and mental equipment far superior to that 
of the “State school cripple,” whose brain is battered by indigested 
book learning, and whose nerves are neutralized by the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the recitation room and the senseless system of an 
education which forgets the old rule that we ought to “learn for life, 
not for the school.” In the annual maneuvers of the German re- 
serve and national guard forces, Dr. JAEGER discovers a national 
health factor that no sanitary regulations, public or private, are able 
to produce. General military training alone supplies a nation with 
the necessary living capital for future growth.— Baltimore Sun. 
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FITZHUGH LEE AND BUMBLE BEE. 


Lieutenant Leg bad no superior in the regiment as a horseman, 
and he finally became the proud owner of Bumble Bee, one of the | 
fastest and most famous horses in the regiment. Bumble Bee had 
cut a great figure in a number of races, campaigns and Indian fights 
before LEE owned him. He had won, a year or so before, a famous 
race, known as the “Fort Mason Derby,” against Lieutenant JENI- 
FER’s well-known horse, Gray Eagle, and from that time forth 
became the most coveted charger in the regiment. Bumble Bee was 
a slashing, thoroughbred Glencoe colt, by imported Glencoe. He 
had great style, and, for a large horse, was a perfect working animal. 
Power, courage and activity were in every lineof him. He was one 
of the fastest horses in Texas, but was wild, untamable and difficult 
to manage. He was great fora thousand yards dash, but beyond 
that distance he would throw up his tail and lose his great, slashing 
stride, and become unreliable and often vicious. He was also hard 
to start well, but when well started he was a tearer for speed. Fitz 
LEE loved this horse the moment he first laid eyes on him and deter- 
mined to be hisowner. He finally bought him from Captain NaTHAN 
G. Evans (“SuHangs Evans’’), of the regiment. When Lee had 
fully recovered from his arrow wound a famous race was gotten up 
at Camp Radziminski between Lieutenant Lee and Lieutenant WIL- 
LIAM B. Roya, in which each man was to ride his own horse. LEE, 
of course, brought out Bumble Bee against anything in horse-flesh. 
Lieutenant Royat had a horse he had bought at Fort Smith, Ark., 

‘which, like Bumble Bee, had won every race he bad been in until 
that time. 

The race was run in the presence of the entire garrison, and 
stands in the traditions of the old Second Cavalry as a memorable 
event. Bumble Bee, as usual, was nervous and frantic at the race 
in prospect. His start was bad, and it seemed as if he never would 
catch up his famous long stride. His eyes flashed out his wicked 
temper, and his ugly head was held well up, relieved, however, by 
his beautiful, small and clean-cut ears. Lieutenant Lee rode him as 
he alone knew how to ride, and managed him admirably. The race 
was a close one, but Bumble Bee, amid great hurrahs and flag waving, 
scored another victory. When Lieutenant Lee was detailed after- 
ward to duty as instructor in cavalry tactics at West Point, he sold 
Bumble Bee at San Antonio, and he passed into unknown hands.— 
William S. Brackett, in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for May. 





LAMENESS IN HORSES. 


Among the causes of lameness are weakly conformation of bones, 
muscles, etc., tissues being too frail to stand the strain; the fetlock 
may be too long, causing an extra strain on the tendons; the hock 
may be too angular, predisposing the animal to curb, or too straight 
up and down, predisposing to spavin; the hoof may show too high 
a heel, favoring contraction; or too low a heel, favoring corns, 
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puncture, bruises, inferior shoeing —that is, fitting a shoe while too 
hot; having the shoe press upon the sole instead of the walls; over- 
taxing muscles, tendons, and ligaments by pulling a heavy load over 


- rough and muddy roads; constant jerking and blows from the wagon 


pole and harness—all these are causes of lameness. 

How to discover when a horse is lame or where he is lame is 
not so easy a matter as some may imagine. It is best to observe 
the animal first standing. Ifthe horse points persistently —that is, 
places the foot in front of the normal position —the lameness is very 
apt to be below the fetlock. Ifthe knee is affected, it is often kept 
in a bent condition, while in shoulder and fetlock lameness, the toe 
generally rests upon the ground. After examining the horse stand- 
ing, allow him to go in a slow trot to and from the observer, holding 
the halter strap about a foot and a half from the head. Watch care- 
fully the animal’s bead and ears while he is trotting toward you. 
He will attempt to protect the lame leg by throwing the most of his 
weight on the sound one, and if the lameness is in front will nod his 
head when the weight is thrown upon the sound one. When the 
animal trots away from you, if the lameness is behind, he will at- 
tempt to protect the lame leg by throwing his weight heavier on the 
sound one. 

Having determined which leg is lame, the next thing is to locate 
the seat of the lameness. If there is any doubt about whether the 
animal is using its legs properly, take a sound animal, and trot it up 
and down, and compare its actions with those of the lame one. 
Shoulder lameness is evident by limited action of the entire shoulder. 
The animal scems anxious to keep stationary, and in bringing the 
leg forward, does so by an outward swingirpg motion. The horse 
that is knee-lame aims to keep the knee as stiff as possible, and in 
moving the leg forward, bring the shoulder muscles into play. The 
leg is advanced in a dragging manner, the toe hardly leaving the 
ground, and the leg is bent as little as possible. 

Fetlock lameness is manifested by a short, jerky step, the animal 
stepping on the toe, or often hopping on three legs. Lameness 
caused by sore or enlarged tendons is similar to shoulder lameness, 
and is best examined with the animal at rest, as then the swelling, 
heat or pain is generally detected along the course of these parts. 

It is more difficult to diagnose foot lameness. The best thing is 
to pick up the foot, and tap it lightly with a hammer, and notice 
the flinching when the sore spot is touched. If the animal is ner- 
vous, it will require great care to distinguish between the actual 
pain and the nervousness. 

Hip lameness is known by a peculiar hopping gait. The animal, 
while trotting, turns the bock of the iame leg in and the stifle out. 

Stifle lameness shows itself by the difficulty the animal experi- 
ences in elevating this part, and bringing it forward, which is usually 
done in a dragging fashion. The stifled animal either has the lame 
leg stretched out behind or stands firmly on the sole. In the first 
case, he cannot back, and in the latter, he cannot move the lame leg 
forward.— London Farmer and Stockbreeder. 
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TacTICAL ORGANIZATION AND Uses oF MACHINE GUNs IN THE FIELD. 
By John H. Parker, First Lieutenant, Thirteenth Infantry, 
Commander of Machine Guns in the Santiago Campaign. 
Author of “The Gatlings at Santiago,” “Lessons of the 
Spanish-American War,” “Notes on Our Military Organiza- 
tion,” etc. The Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., 1899. 


In this little book Lieutenant Parker sketches the past and 
present status of the machine gun; traces its history from the time 
of the imperfect mitrailleuse to the intricate Gatling, Colt and 
Maxim; describes the tactical and administrative organization, and 
the use of machine guns on the offensive and defensive; and con- 
cludes with deductions as to the probable effect of machine guns 
upon the tactics of the present and future. 

There is no doubt that the value of machine guns has been un- 
derestimated, especially for offensive use; and perhaps the machine 
gun of a few years back was open to many objeetions which cannot 
be justly urged against the type of the present day. Smokeless 
powder, flatter trajectory, and longer range, has affected the machine 
gun as well as the magazine small-arm; and the machine gun of to- 
day is enabled to come into action at short, artillery range, and, if 
intrenched or masked, to remain practically invisible. 

The author’s enthusiasm in regard to the arm of which he writes, 
is to be commended, even if some of his deductions be faulty, and 
likely to provoke discussion. Lieutenant Parker writes in the same 
spirit with which he fought his guns at San Juan Hill; but to the 
conservative military student, there seems danger that this one suc- 
cessful experience may lead to over-confidence in the use of machine 
guns on the offensive. San Juan hardly seems a typical battle upon 
which to write a text-book. There are many of those who were 
present there, who now believe that had the Spanish intrenchments 
been placed on the military instead of the natural crest of the hill, 
there would have been few, if any of our soldiers, who would have 
reached the crest by direct attack. There are others who believe 
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that, however great was the personal bravery of the Gatling gun 
detachment upon this occasion—and certainly the guns could not 
have been fought more gallantly — and however pronounced was the 
moral effect of the drumming of the Gatlings, there was actually 
very few casualties among the Spanish from the machine gun fire. 
This is apropos of the author’s statement on page 157: ‘“‘Whenever 
the enemy finds that every man who exposes his head above tbe 
trench to fire receives a bullet in his head, it produces a panic.” 

It is believed that had the hill of San Juan been defended by a 
more enterprising foe, or had the enemy’s intrenchments been placed 
on the military crest, the Gatling gun fire must bave been silenced, 
simply because, from its exposed position, its gunners would have 
been placed hors de combat. Infantry, lying down, and taking ad- 
vantage of every little accident of the ground, must have suffered 
frightfully ; but members of a gun detachment, standing up, at 
close range, must have been annihilated. 

In all of the author’s other illustrations of the modern use of 
machine guns, besides San Juan, be draws on campaigns against ir- 
regular troops or savages, viz: The Turcomans, the American In- 
dians, and the Dervishes of the Soudan. It is conceded that the 
machine gun has been eminently useful in campaigns of this char- 
acter against barbarians— either fearless horsemen who fight in the 
open, superstitious fanatics who attack in dense masses, or savages, 
ignorant of the value of intrenchments. It has been in these “small 
wars,” that England has made such good use of her machine gun 
organizations. But it would seem that in the offensive use of machine 
guns in civilized warfare, the writer allows bis enthusiasm to run 
away with his good judgment. He even gives this very good advice: 
“ But the commander of a machine gun company must not get the 
idea into his head that it is his function to whip the entire body of 
the enemy, alone and unaided.” 

It is believed, too, that in his tactical use of machine gun detach- 
ments as advance guard, acting alone, in which he advocates scat- 
tering the men well out to the front, leaving the gun in charge of 
the driver and first sergeant; and in the use of a machine gun de- 
tachment alone, as a support for artillery, taking the place of infan- 
try, Lieutenant Parker has enunciated tactical uses of his arm, 
which would, in general, be dangerous. 

While there are some few other details in Lieutenant Parker’s 
book which may provoke controversy among military men—the 
firing of machine guns over the heads of advancing infantry; the 
organization of machine guns as a separate corps; and the plan of 
company organization of three officers to every thirty-four men — 
the principal issue will be with the author’s bold statements as to 
the use of his Gatlings on the offensive. However, the work is a 


valuable contribution to the military literature of the day. 
C.D. R. 
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Notes oN HORSEMANSHIP AND RULEs FoR PoLo. Prepared for the 
use of Cadets. By First Lieutenant R. L. Howze, Sixth Cav- 
alry, Senior Instructor of Cavalry. 


This collection of useful hints fills a long felt want at the Mili- 
tary Academy, where the cadet’s time is too much taken up, to study 
one of the larger text-books on horsemanship and hippology. Polo 
is essentially a cavalry officer’s game, and the rules—presaging the 
introduction of polo at West Point—will tend to create an interest 
in the game. 


CusTOMS OF THE SERVICE—THE ARMY, NATIONAL GUARDS AND VOL- 
UNTEERS. Compiled from authentic sources by Colonel James 
W. Powell, United States Army. The Hudson-Kimberly Pub- 
lishing Co., Kansas City, Mo., 1899. 


That the customs of the service, like the old common law of 
England, have long had the force of written military law, is laid 
down by every text-book relating to military law. And the very 
fact that customs are usually unrecorded, renders their observance 
all the more difficult by those unfamiliar with them. 

Some years ago General August V. Kautz compiled a little work 
with a title similar to the above, and for many years it was con- 
sulted as an authority in all doubtful cases— until, in fact, the many 
changes in the regulations rendered the work obsolete. 

Although the present volume by Colonel Powell is rather an 
epitome of the army regulations than the customs of the service, he 
has compiled a very up-to-date work, which will be extremely useful 
to all who have not had the advantage of close touch with the regu- 
lar service. Indeed, its pages might well be read with profit by 
newly graduated classes from the Military Academy; and to those 
preparing for examination for a commission, officers of the volun- 
teers and National Guard, the work would seem to be especially 
adapted. C. D. R. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES ARTILLERY. November, December, 
1898, January, February, 1899. 

JOURNAL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
Year 1897. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyaL ARTILLERY INstTITUTION. February, 
March, April. 


Revue Du CercLe Mitirare. January, February, March, April 
.and May. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE UniTED Srates NAVAL Institute. December, 
1898. 


MinitaR WocueNBLaTT. January, February, March, April and 
May. 
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JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE INsTITUTION OF INDIA. January. 





JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL Unirep Service Institution. February. 


JOURNAL OF THE Mititary Service Institution. January, May. 


Marine Review. January, February, March, April and May. 


RevvuE De CAVALERIE. January, February, March and April. 








Revista Maritima (Rio de Janerio). November, 1898. 


Revista TecunicA MiILitaR ConsuLtTiva. June, 1898. 


MepicaL Recorp. February, March, April and May. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF ARMY AND Navy. April. 


SEVENTH ReeimENT GAzetTTE. March, April, May. 
Riper AND Driver. February, March, April, May. 


BaLtimoreE Lire. February 8th to March 4th. 


Ovr Dump ANnmaLs. March, April and May. 


Tue Towa Historicat Recorp. April, 1899. 


Unirep Service Macazine. April and May. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MaGazine. April. 


INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 








Tue InpustRiAList. February, 1899. 


Tue Maine BuGie. October, 1898. 








Boston Evenina TRANSCRIPT. 


MaitLanp Dairy Mercury. 














THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


FIRST CAVALRY—COLONEL ABRAHAM K. ARNOLD, Brig. Gen. U. 8. V. 
Adjutant, Lieut. G. T, LANGHORNE, Quartermaster, Lieut. W.C. RIVERS. 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT ROBINSON, NEB. 
Troops—A, B,C and L, Fort Robinson, Neb.; G, H, I and M, Fort Meade, S. D.; K, Fort Nio- 
brara, Neb.; E, Fort Washakie, Wyo.; D, Fort Yates, N. D.; E, Fort Keogh, Mont. 


SECOND CAVALRY—CoLONEL HENRY T. NOYES. 
Adjutant, Capt. F. W. SIBLEY. Quartermaster, Capt. C. B. Hoppin, 
HEADQUARTERS, CIENFUEGOS, CUBA. 
Troops— B, E, H, 1, K and L, Cienfuegos, Cuba; A,C, D, F,G and M, Mantanzas, Cuba. 


THIRD CAVALRY —CoLoNEL S. B. M. YouNG, Major-Gen. U.S. V. 
Adjutant, Capt. H. L. RipLey. Quartermaster, Capt. JOHN W. HEARD, 
HEADQUARTERS, Fort ETHAN ALLEN, VT. 
Troops—C, E, F, G, land K, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; A. D, Il and M, Augusta,Ga.; Band L, Fort 
Sheridan, Il. 


« 





FOURTH CAVALRY —CoLONEL CHARLES E, COMPTON, 
Adjutant, Capt. J. B. Erwin, Quartermaster, Lieut. T. H. SLAVENs. 
HEADQUARTERS, PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Troops— B and M, Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; A, Fort Walla Walla, Wash.; ©, E, G,I, K and 
L, Manila; D and H, Fort Yellowstone, Wyo.; F, Boise Barracks, Idaho. 


FIFTH CAVALRY —CoLone. L. H. CARPENTER, Brig.-Gen. U.S. V. 
Adjutant, Lieut. J. M. JENKINS. Quartermaster, 
HEADQUARTERS, MAYAGUEZ, Porto Rico. 
Troops — Band and D, Mayaguez, Porto Rico; A, Camuy, Porto Rico; B, Utuado, Porto Rico; 
E, San German, Porto Rico; u, Caguas, Porto Rico; K, Ciales, Porto Rico; C, F, H, L 
and M, San Juan, Porto Rico; 1, Ponee, Porto Rico. 





SIXTH CAVALRY —CoLoNEL 8S. S. SUMNER. 
Adjutant, Capt. M. F, STEELE. Quartermaster, Capt. W. W. ForsyTH. 
HEADQUARTERS, ForRT RILEY, KANSAS. 
Troops—A, FE, G and H, Fort Riley, Kan.; B,C, Fand K, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; I and L, Fort 
Sill,O. T.; D and M, Fort Reno, 0. T. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY —CoLoNEL THEODORE A. BALDWIN. 
Adjutant, Lieut. W. A. HOLBROOK. Quartermaster, Lieut. W. H. HART. 
HEADQUARTERS, HAVANA. 
Troops —A, B, D, F, H, K, L and M, Havana; C, E, G and I, Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY —CoLoNEL ADNA R, CHAFFEE 
—. Quartermaster, --——- ———. 
HEADQUARTERS, PUERTO PRINCIPE, CUBA. 
Troops —A, B,G, and M, Puerto Principe, Cuba; D, E, F, H, K and L, Nuevitas, Cuba; C and I, 
Las Minas, Cuba. 





Adjutant. 


NINTH CAVALRY —COoLoneL T. MCGREGOR. 
Adjutant, Lieut. J. A. RYAN. Quartermaster, 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT GRANT, ARIZONA. 
Troops—A, B, D and M, Fort Grant, Ariz.; C and I, Fort DuChesne, Utah; E and G, Fort 
Apache, Ariz.; F, K and L, Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; H, Fort Wingate, N. M. 





TENTH CAVALRY —COoLONEL S. M. WHITSIDE. 
Adjutant, Capt. P. E. TrIpre. Quartermaster, Capt. S. D. FREEMAN. 
HEADQUARTERS, ForT SAM Houston, TEXAS, 
Troops— Band and A,G, H and L, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; C, D and M, Fort Clark, Tex.; E, 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; F, Camp Eagle Pass, Tex.; I, Fort Bliss, Tex.; K, Fort Brown, 
Tex.; B, Fort Ringgold, Tex. 





CAVALRY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Nore.—The following have no mounted troops: Alaska, Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, North Carolina, South Dakota, West Virginia, Vermont, Wyo- 
ming. 


ALABAMA. 


FIRST CAVALRY SQUADRON—MaJor JAMES T. BECK. 
Adjutant, Captain A. G. Forbes. Quartermaster, Captain J. F. Burns, 
HEADQUARTERS, CAMDEN, 

Troop “A.’’ Montgomery, (Vacancy); Troop “B,’ Camden, Captain Stonewall 
McConnico; Troop “C,"’ Selma, Captain V. P. Atkins; Troop “D,’’ Birmingham, Captain 
J. B. Morson. 

ARKANSAS. 

Troop “A,” Panola, Major M. C. House; Troop “B,” Jacksonville, Captain S. W. 
Murtishaw. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Troop “A,” San Francisco, Captain Marius Burnett; Troop “ B,’’ Sacramento, Captain 
John Cooke; Troop “ C,”’ Salinas, Captain Michael J. Burke; Troop “ D,”’ Los Angeles, Captain 
Charles H. Howland. 

COLORADO. 
FIRST SQUADRON OF CAVALRY — MaJor JOHN CHASE. 
Adjutant and Acting Quartermaster, First Lieutenant A. H. Williams. 
HEADQUARTERS, DENVER. 
Troop “A,” Leadville, Captain. C. H. Macnutt; Troop “B,’’ Denver, Captain Wm. G, 
Wheeler: Troop “C,’’ Denver, Captain James H. Brown. 
GEORGIA. 
FIRST REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —CoLoNEL WILLIAM W. GORDON. 
Adjutant, Captain Wm. G. Harrison. Quartermaster, Captain Albert S. Eichberg. 
HEADQUARTERS, SAVANNAH. 
FIRST SQUADRON, FIRST REGIMENT — Major PETER W. MELDRIM. 
HEADQUARTERS, SAVANNAH, 

Troop “B,”’ McIntosh, Captain Willard P. Waite; Troop“ E,” Johnston Station, Captain 
Joseph W. Hughes; Troop “G,” Darien, Captain Benjamin T. Sinclair; Troop “I,’’ Jesup, 
Captain Harry W. Whaley. 

SECOND SQUADRON, FIRST REGIMENT—MaJor JAMES J. BREWER. 
HEADQUARTERS, OLIVER. 

Troop “A,” Savannah, Captain Beirme Gordon; Troop“ C,” Springfield, Captain Daniel 
G. Morgan; Troop “ D,”’ Sylvania, Captain Jesse T. Wade; Troop “H,'’ Waynesboro, Captain 
William H. Davis. 

FIRST BATTALION OF CAVALRY (INDEPENDENT)—MaAJor JOHN M. BARNARD. 
Adjutant, First Lieutenant John D. Twiggs. Quartermaster, First Lieutenant Robert Dohme, 
HEADQUARTERS, LAGRANGE. 

Troop“ A.’ Augusta, Captain Albert J. Twiggs; Troop“ B,”’ Atlanta, Captain J. Stapler 
Dozier; Troop“ C,’’ LaGrange, Captain Thomas J. Thornton; Troop “D,’’ Hamilton, First 
Lieutenant John M. Bruce. 
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ILLINOIS. 
CAVALRY SQUADRON—MaJor EpWakpb C. YOUNG. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Alvar L. Bournigne. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Milton J. Foreman. 
HEADQUARTERS, CHICAGO, 
Troop “ A,” Chicago, Captain Paul B. Lino; Troop “B,’’ Bloomington, Captain Will P. 
Butler; Troop “C,’’ Chicago, Captain Metullus L. C. Funkhouser; Troop “D,” Springfield, 


Captain John S. Hurt. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
FIRST BATTALION OF CAVALRY — MaJor WILLIAM A. PERRINS, 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Albert E, Carr. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Walter C. Wardwell. 
HEADQUARTERS, BOSTON, 
Troop “ A,’’ Boston, Captain D. A. Young; Troop “D,’’ Boston, Captain John Perrins, Jr.; 
Troop “ F,” (Independent), North Chelmsford, Captain Elisha H. Shaw. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
FIRST SQUADRON OF CAVALRY — MaJor J. H. CooKE. 
Adjutant, First Lieutenant B. B. Hardy. Quartermaster, First Lieutenant D. A. Outlaw. 
HEADQUARTERS, ARTESIA. 
Troop“ A,” Crawford, Captain J.J. Prowell; Troop “B,” Sessumsville, Captain A. F. Young. 
MONTANA. 
Troop “A,” Billings, Captain J.C. Bond; Troop “ B,’’ Bozeman, Captain J. F. Keown. 


NEBRASKA. 
Troop “A,”’ Milford, Captain Jacob H. Culver. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Troop “A,” Peterborough, Captain Charles B. Davis. 


NEW JERSEY. 
First Troop, Newark, Captain Frederick Frelinghuysen; Second Troop, Red Bank, Cap- 
tain John V. Allstrom. 
NEW MEXICO. 
FIRST BATTALION OF CAVALRY—MaJor Fritz MULLER. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Sherrard Coleman. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Leon Hertzog. 
HEADQUARTERS, SANTA FE. 
Troop “C,’’ Aztec, Captain Lawrence Welsh; Troop “ E,’’ Santa Fe, Captain W. E. Griffin; 
Troop “ F,’’ Los Lunas, Captain Maxamiliano Luna. 
NEW YORK. 
SQUADRON “A”— MaJor OLIVER B, BRIDGMAN, 
Adjutant, First Lieut. S. Rowe Bradley, Jr. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Louis V. O’Donohue. 
HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK City. (Armory, Madison Avenue, 94th and 95th Streets.) 
First Troop, New York City, Captain William C. Cammann; Second Troop, New York 
City, Captain Howard G. Badgley; Third Troop, New York City, Captain Latham G. Reed; 
Troop “C,” (Independent), Brooklyn, Captain Bertram T. Clayton. 


OHIO. 
Troop “ A,” Cleveland, Captain Russell E. Burdick. 


OREGON. 
Troop “ B,”’ Gresham, Captain Charles Cleveland. 
NoTE.—Another troop, to be called Troop “ A,” will soon be organized, and a squadron 
organization will be completed. : 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia City Troop, Philadelphia, Captain John C. Groome; Governor’s Troop, 
Harrisburg, Captain Frederick M. Ott; Sheridan Troop, Tyrone, Captain C. S. W. Jones. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
FIRST SQUADRON OF CAVALRY — MAJOR GEORGE S. TINGLEY. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Leo F. Nadeare. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Lucius H. Newell. 
HEADQUARTERS, PAWTUCKET. 
Troop “ A,” Pawtucket, Captain Edward T. Jones; Troop “ B,” Providence, Captain Wm. 
A. Maynard. 





CAVALRY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


FIRST BRIGADE OF CAVALRY —BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOSEPH L. STOPPELBEIN. 
Adjutant-General, Major T. G. Disher. Brigade Quartermaster, Major R. H. Sweeney. 
HEADQUARTERS, SUMMERVILLE. 

FIRST REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —CoLoNEL W. J. CAUSEY. 

Adjutant, Captain A. R. Speaks. Quartermaster, Captain T. E. Ulmer. 

HEADQUARTERS, HAMPTON. ‘ 

Troop “ A,” Brunson’s, Captain R. A. Brunson; Troop “ B,’”’ Varnville, Captain W. M. Stein- 
meyer; Troop “C,’’ Brunson’s, Captain G. M. Bowers; Troop “D,” Stafford’s, Captain R. M. 
Daley; Troop “ E,” Stafford’s, Captain K.&. Long; Troop “ F.” Peeples, Captain H. E. Peeples; 
Troop “G,” Gillisonville, Captain J. E. Robinson; Troop “H,” O’Katie, Captain W. N. Barnes; 
Troop “I,’’ White Hall, Captain S, A. Marvin. 

SECOND REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —COoOLONEL G. P. ALLEN. 
Adjutant, Captain R. C. Roberts. Quartermaster, Captain W. A. Collett. 
HEADQUARTERS, ALLENDALE. 

Troop “ A,’ Barnwell, Captain J. A. Hays; Troop “B,’’ Dunbarton, Captain P. M. Carter; 
Troop “C,” Allendale. Captain A. W. Owens; Troop “D,’’ Edgefield, Captain L. R. Brunson; 
Troop “ E,” Edgefield, Captain J. R. Blocker; Troop “F,’’ Orangeburg, Captain J. A. Riley; 
Troop “G,” Cedar Grove, Captain R. T. Newman: Troop “H,’’ Hamburg, Captain J. P. De- 
laughter. 

THIRD REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —COoLoNEL J. R. SPARKMAN. 
Adjutant, Captain H. L. Smith. Quartermaster, Captain W. C. White. 
HEADQUARTERS, GEORGETOWN. 

Troop “A,"’ Bonneau’s, Captain J. A. Harvey; Troop “B,’’ St. Stephens, Captain E. T. 
Guerry; Troop “©,” Georgetown, Captain H.T. McDonald; Troop “ D,” Jedburg, Captain C. H. 
Wilson; Troop “ E,’’ Conway, Captain L. D. Long; Troop “ F,”’ Lake City, Captain J. J. Morris ; 
Troop “G,’’ Georgetown, Captain J. H. Detyens. 5 

SECOND BATTALION OF CAVALRY — LIEut..COLONEL D. W. BRAILSFORB. 
Adjutant, ( Unknown.) Quartermaster, ( Unknown.) 
HEADQUARTERS, PANOLA. 

Troop “ A,” Eutawville, Captain Jeff D. Wiggins; Troop “ B,”’ Panola, Captain R. C. Rich- 
ardson; Troop “C,” Silver, Captain J. H. Dingle; Troop “D,” Holly Hill, Captain R. F. 
Way, Jr. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Troop “ A,’’ Dunseith, Captain George W. Tooke. 
UTAH. 
Troop “ A,’’ Salt Lake City, Captain Joseph E. Caine. 
TENNESSEE. 
Cavalry Troop, Nashville, Captain George F. Hagar. 
TEXAS. 
FIRST CAVALRY REGIMENT—CoLoneL J. R. WATIES. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. James M. Burroughs. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Frederick Rhodes. 
HEADQUARTERS, HOUSTON. 

Troop “A,” Austin, Captain L. H. Younger; Troop “B,’’ Houston, Captain C. Towles; 
Troop “E,” Dallas, Captain F. V. Blythe; Troop “F,’’ Denison, Captain E. A. Hammond ; 
Troop “H.”’ Gainesville, Captain H. S. Teffler. 


VIRGINIA. 
Troop “A,’’ Richmond, Captain E. J. Euker; Troop “ B,’’ Surry, Captain Geo. A. Savedge. 
WASHINGTON. 
Troop “A,” North Yakima, Captain Marshall S. Scudder; Troop “B,’”’ Tacoma, Captain 


Everett G. Griggs. 
WISCONSIN. 


Troop “A,” Milwaukee, Captain William J. Grant. 





